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HOUSE OF LORDS.—Marcu 28. 


THE proceedings in the Upper House were of considerable interest 
this evening: but we regret deeply to learn, from that portion of them 
which related to the question of Negro Emancipation, that the 
Ministers are not so well prepared as we had been led to expect the 

would be, for the immediate abolition of Slavery. We do not wish 
to condemn them prematurely, and shall, therefore, wait until their 
plans are divulged, before we give a decided opinion; in the mean 
time, we present the following to our readers, as an abstract of the 
conversation that passed on this subject, in the House of Lords :— 


Lord Surriexp said that he had several petitions on the subject of 
slavery, in his hand, which he was induced by peculiar circumstances 
to present to their lordships at an earlier period than he had at first 
intended. Certain rumours had lately been afloat respecting the plan 
of emancipation to be_proposed by Government, which he confessed 
had produced in his mind, and he believed, in that of the public, the 

atest consternation. He did not mean to say that those rumours 

ad lessened the general confidence which he was disposed to place in 
His Majesty's Ministers, or cause him to regard with distrust their 
intentions with respect to the particular question to which the petitions 
he held in his hand referred. He felt convinced, that the —- 
of his noble friends near him were sound and right, and he had no 
doubt that they were fully dis to act upon them; but yet he 
was not blind to the formi array of prejudice and false notions 
of self-interest with which they had to contend. He was anxious, 
therefore, to obtain for them such support throughout the country, 
and such a decided expression of the national feeling, as could alone 
enable them to encounter the ents of the settlement of this 
question. ‘The petitioners prayed for a total and immediate eman- 
cipation ; and he could assure their lordships that nothing but total 
and immediate emancipation would satisfy the country. He wished, 
however, to explain, that by the expression “ immediate emancipation” 
was meant, not that the slaves should be at once liberated on the 
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sending out of a depatch, or the sailing of a ship—but that at the 
earliest possible period there should take place a substitution of legal 
restraint for the present absolute and irresponsible power of the slave 
master. The petition he should first present came from the city of 
Edinburgh, and was signed by 21,291 persons. 


Lord ELLENBOROUGH was not aware what the rumours were to 
which the noble lord had alluded; but he confessed that he had 
expected that Parliament would have been called upon before the 
present time to discuss this question in some specific shape. He 
regretted that this had not been the case, because he believed the 

resent uncertain state in which the question now stood was pro- 
battle, not to say of inconvenience, but of serious danger. If Mi- 
nisters had any plan to propose relative to this important subject, they 
were bound to produce it at the earliest possible period. 


Lord Surrie.p, in reply to the observations of the noble baron, 
stated, that he had seen in a newspaper a plan of emancipation, par- 
taking of a demi-official character, which he was sure would not be 
satisfactory to the people of England. He was convinced that any 
plan contemplating the existence of slavery one single minute beyond 
the time nece: for making arrangements to secure the safety of 
the colonies, would not meet with the approval of the country. He 
attributed all the delay which had occurred in bringing this question 
to a settlement, to the opposition which the Government had met 
with from the West Indian body. The noble lord then presented a 
petition against slavery, from Sheffield, signed by 11,100 individuals. 

Lord Gopericu said it was obviously impossible for him to give 
any answer to the rumours which his noble friend said he had heard 
respecting the supposed intentions of Government on the subject of 
negro emancipation. He did not think it at all incumbent on 
Government to offer explanations relative to rumours stated on such 
loose authority as newspaper report. His noble friend, in allusion to 
the observations which fell from the noble baron opposite, with respect 
to some alleged delay in bringing this question under the consideration 
of Parliament, had professed to believe that that delay was attributable 
to a particular body of persons, interested in the decision of this great 
question. In a matter of this kind, it was the duty of Government 
to give the utmost possible attention to all the various considerations 
that attached to so intricate a question; but he was not disposed to 
admit that any charge of delay could be fairly brought against 
Government. It was not his duty to state, at the present time, what 
communications had taken place between the Government and dif- 
ferent parties on this subject ; but, aware as he was, of the im 
of eneeygens =: at the earliest ible period to the decision of Par- 
liament, yet he must take the liberty of saying, that if the wish of the 
noble baron opposite—that this question had been brought under the 
notice of Parliament before the present time—had been realized, the 
result would have been anything but advantageous to the safe and 
satisfactory settlement of the question. . 


Earl Firzwiiitam said, that however anxious the people of this 
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country were to have the question decided, yet there was nothing 
they would deprecate more than any endeavour to precipitate its 
settlement ; and he trusted that Government would not bring forward 
their measure until the undivided attention of both branches of the 
Legislature could be devoted to it, 


The Duke of Buckinenam regretted that the measure of Govern- 
ment on the subject of eee had not yet been brought for- 
ward. To the Government, not to the West India ietors, 
was to be attributed the blame of all ‘the delay. The Government 
had communicated with a portion of the West India interest, and to 
them they had told their hopes, their wishes, and their disputes, which 
were kept a secret from the general body of West India proprietors. 
This was the cause of the delay which had taken place, and the Go- 
vernment were responsible for all the confusion in which West India 
affairs at present stood. 

Earl Grey said that there was no doubt that this question was one 
of deep importance; and, however anxious he might he to have it 
settled, he was still as anxious that all the circumstances connected 
with it should be carefully examined, and the c tion of all 
parties interested procured. However easy and popular it might be 
to attack Ministers for'delay, he was content to submit to any imputa- 
tion of that kind, ee aye that he avoided the greater danger of pre- 
cipitation, of which the only result could be an unsatisfactory and 
unsafe settlement of the question. As to the communications that 
had taken place between acai and other parties on this sub- 
: ject, he did not think that the noble Duke would impute it as a crime 
to them that they had endeavoured to ascertain the opinions of the 
West India boa , and to obtain their co-operation in a work which 
was beset with diliculty and danger. The noble Duke complained 
that the Government had communicated with a select portion of the 
West India proprietors. How would he have had the Government 
act? Would he have had the Ministers go to a general assembly ,— 
to a meeting at Exeter-hall,—and there publicly declare their inten- 
tions? All that Ministers could do was to consult those privately 
i whom they knew to be opposed to them, but in whom they had the 
greatest confidence, in order to ascertain in what way their objections 
could be met. Of course it would be inconsistent with his duty to throw 
out any hint respecting the nature of any plan which it might be in 
the contemplation of Ministers to propose. All he would say at Vuk 
sent was, that the attention of Government ly, and of his 
noble cr near pag ot por carefully to this — sub- 

ject, with a view to bring it as ily as possible to a actory 
- . scitoanahh He ath nok say what the ace were to which his 
“ noble friend had alluded; for such rumours the Government were 
not responsible, and it ¢ould not be expected that they should enter 
4 into any» Geaeecr ype ta age m. To declare immediate 
H emancipation would ly make short and easy work of the 

matter ; but he confessed that that was not the in which he wished 
: to deal with the question; and he was glad to ee 
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friend's explanation that the word “immediate” was not to be 
taken as meaning immediate, but the earliest period at which 
emancipation could take place with safety to all the interests con- 
cerned. He (Earl wre bi was anxious for the abolition of slavery, 
but he was not prepared to declare for immediate emancipation, with- 


out considering the consequences that might flow from such a 
measure. 


The Duke of BuckincHam repeated, that he merely meant to 
declare, on the part of the West India interest, that it was most 


anxious for an immediate inquiry, and that delay was not imputable 
to them. 


The Duke of Ricumonp begged leave to emphatically deny the 
assertion of the noble Duke, that there were any disputes or differences 
in the Cabinet in relation to the West India question. 


Lord Surrie.D, in presenting a petition, also for the abolition of 
negro slavery, from ss signed by 31,172 persons, said, that 
though the West India body, aided by noble Lords opposite, did not 
re place obstacles in the way of the extinction of slavery, their 
endless efforts, by procrastination and opponn every means adopted 
by Ministers to obtain that desirable end, had that pernicious effect. | 


Lord ELLENBOROUGH, as one of the Opposition allies alluded to, 
said that the opponents of the measures of Ministers were so 


actuated by a deep sense of the interests of the le at large and of 
the slaves themselves. os #-* 


It is somewhat remarkable that no one of those watchful guardians 
of the interests of the slaves, has ever thought of suggesting that the 
slaves themselves should be consulted as to what their feelings were 
on the subject. If there were among them any who preferred slavery 
to freedom, and who, having the option given to them, chose to 
reject the offer of their liberty and to continue énslaved, such persons 
might still be allowed to remain in their present condition ;—but 
while, by every means in their power, they indicate their belief that 
their interests would be promoted by their being set free, it is a little 
hard upon them, to say the least, that those who profit by their 
slavery should pretend to know their interests better than they them- 
selves, and proceed to legislate for them as though they were not 
worth consulting at all about the matter. 


Another subject of great importance was brought before the 
House by the Lord CuanceLior; and as we expressed, in the 
strongest terms, our disapprobation of the course pursued by. the 
noble Lord with respect to the Irish Coercive Bill, we are happy to 
be able, under the same conscientious feeling, to give him his due 
meed of praise for the legal reforms which he is progressively intro- 
ducing, and which cannot fail to be duly appreciated by the country. 
We approve, heartily and entirely, of the measures brought forward 
and in contemplation by the Lord Chancellor, for cheapening and 
facilitating the attainment of justice; and we give the substance of 
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the main portions of his speech in the Upper House, with great satis- 


faction :— 


The Lorp CHance ior rose for the pu of submitting to their 
Lordships a Bill for establishing Local Jurisdictions in England and 
Wales, similar in principle and in the majority of its provisions to 
that submitted by him on two former occasions. He would then con- 
fine himself to a brief outline of its leading features and provisions, 
reserving to himself till the second reading a full explanation of 
its principles and details. Its object was the establishing, as it 
were, but experimentally in certain districts and counties, but ulti- 
mately in all the counties and districts, after its advantages shall have 
been proved in the experimental districts, local jurisdictions, for the 
ee of facilitating the administration of justice,—and not only 
facilitating, but bringing it home to the door and placing it within 
the pecuniary reach of every subject in the kingdom. ese local 
jurisdictions would be so many courts, over which a serjeant-at-law, 
or a barrister of not less than ten years’ standing, should be appointed 
to preside as judge,—care being taken that those judges shall. te men 
able and experienced in the law, and of so high a character, moral and 
professional, that the King’s subjects should have confidence in their 
decision. The question then came, what was the kind and amount of 
jurisdiction which these local judges should exercise ? He pro to 
give them a power to dispose of cases of debts, and those cases of wrongs 
which were called actions of tort, in which the redress was pecuniary 
damages. Briefly, then, all actions for debt and damages under 20/. 
would be tried and decided in these local judicatures. Their Lord- 
ships, perhaps, were not aware of the pd amount of the actions 
for sums not exceeding 20/.,—that is, of the great relative proportion 
which they bore to the aggregate amount of actions tried in the courts 
of common law. This great relative proportion would appear obvious 
to them when he stated, that out of 93,000 affidavits of debt made in 
the year 1826 (the lastof which he possessed a return) in the three 
courts of common law in Westminster-hall, not less than 30,000, or 
about one-third, were for sums under 20/. ; 64,000 (as we understood 
the learned Lord) for sums under 50/.; and the remainder, for sums 
above 50/. Again, out of 890 suits, tried in London and Middlesex 
in 1830, not less than 330, or more than one-third, were for sums un- 
der 20/.; while in the country, judging by the returns from the Oxford 
Circuit for the same year, the proportion was still , there 
being not less than 160 out of 340 causes for sums under 20/. tried 
in that circuit. He had stated that the jurisdiction in eases for 204. 
would be compulsory. He proposed that when the plaintiff and de- 
fendant both ga . = Try restric og of —- 
issue, might be isposed ry judges. e expected muc 
better joo from tue mabersy than onl = on the surface at 
a first blush. Another provision, which he also expected would work 
advantageously, was that which would enable either in an action 
for debt to compel the other to answer upon oath as to the facts of the 
case: by-this summary arrangement all the advantages of the round- 
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about, tedious, and expensive process of filing a bill of discovery 
would be secured at a cheap rate and promptly. 


There was another provision of this Bill, to which he, had on a 
former occasion specially invited their attention—he meant that which 
would invest the local judges withan arbitrary power ; in fact, invest the 
local courts with the character of courts of reconcilement. Noble Lords 
could not readily believe the advantages which had accrued from this 
admirable practice in those counties in which it had had a fair trial. 
By the ju persons eminently competent from education, pro- 
fessional habits, and standing—pointing out to the parties the real 
grounds of an action—the right and the wrong, they not only saved 
the necessity of endless litigation, but vindicated the high character 
of the profession from all imputation of interestedness and professional 
disingenvousness. In Frahce these courts of arbitration had been 
tried, not, he was bound to state, with such extensive results as in 
Belgium, and far less than in Denmark and Norway. This recon- 
ciling practice was first adopted in Denmark in 1795: in the follow- 
ing year the causes were reduced not less than two-thirds,—that is, 
but one-third was not disposed of without going into court, by arbi- 
tration on the part of the judges. He had on a former oecasion 
quoted the returns of two periods of nine years each, in order to 
place the beneficial workings of this nesualing practice in a strong 
light to their Lordships. In the earlier period not less than 448,000 
out of 724,000 cases were so disposed of; while in the later ve _ 
in that ending in 1822—no less than 21,000 out of a total of 31,000 

that is two-thirds) cases were so settled, without the expense and 
elay of formal litigation. 


The last object which he had in view in drawing up the t 
Bill was also very important. It proposed to relieve debtors who had 
gone through their examination, and made a satisfactory disclosure of 
the whole state of their affairs, from imprisonment. In this respect 
the Bill would be an apt precursor to one which he understood was 
about to be introduced inte the other House of Parliament, which 
was also founded on the recommendations of the common law com- 
missioners, and which would go the length of abolishing imprisonment 
for debt altogether. The want of proper measures to obtain full and 
accurate information respecting the property of debtors was severely 
felt. This want was intended also to be supplied by the Bill he had 
the honour to submit to the House. Its application would be general, 
as far as it was practicable to be so, and it was thought that it could, 
with very little alteration, be applied to almost every case which might 
occur. He thought that the principle of not allowing the arrest of a 
debtor, under any pretences, except those of refusing to answer ques- 
tions relating to the disposal of his property, or refusing to surrender 
it, was just and incontrovertible. Indeed, in no ease in his (the Lord 
Chancellor's) opinion, except under circumstances in which 
had been fraudulently obtained, or negligently managed,—in short, 
m no case except where contaumacy or criminality could be shown, 
ought any debtor to be detained. Such he believed to be the opinion, 

too, of all who had paid attention to the subject. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Marcn 28. 


Nothing of interest or importance, in the way of debate, 
passed in the House to-night; yet several very useful ‘measures 
were introduced, which only through: their first stages, and the 
discussions on which will, therefore, come on hereafter; till when we 
reserve our report or comment on them. 


Mr. Ewart obtained leave to bring in a bill to allow prisoners, in 
criminal cases, to employ counsel for their defence. Mr. Lennarp 
obtained permission to bring in a Bill for the repeal of some sections 
of the Gans Act of 1st William IV. Sir Francis Vincent ob- 
tained leave to bring in a Bill to alter and amend the law respecting 
libel ; and Mr. Wi.ks, obtained a Select Committee, to consider the 
general state of parochial: registries, and the laws relating to those 
registries, and the registration of births, baptisms, marriages, deaths, 
and burials, in England and Wales. ; 

The Cabinet changes, which wé intimated in our last, were for- 
mally announced b Mt. Spring Rice; and new writs were moved 
for Mr. Stanley and Sir John Hobhouse, who will each have to un- 
dergo a new Election, in consequence of their accepting the new 
offices to which they are each respectively appointed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—Marca 29, 


The morning sitting was occupied, as usual, with the presentation 
of Petitions ; and in aounaig alin the discussion was resumed on 
the Irish Coercion Bill; the third reading of which was fixed for to- 
night.' It was expected, from: the length of time which 
the previous debates on this subject already occupied, that there 
would be no further debate on the question, but that the third read- 
ing would have been passed at once to a division, in. order to afford 
an opportunity for Mr. Matraias ATTWwoop, to bring on his motion 
respecting a Committee to inquire into the Currency. When a de- 
bate is once n, however, it is difficult say when it will end: for 
as one speech ts another ; and as in proportion to the number of 
speeches already made, the number of persons desirous of replying 
to them is sure to be a ted ; so the Debate as it p 8 gets 
wider and wider from the question to which it relates; and nothing 
- of th Sr aed ol ah ye ay ore. 
ness of the hour, an i : the rings it at ‘toa 
close. ‘ In the course of the whole debate, nothing occurred of sufli- 
cient novelty or sufficien & foias.to eeage the relative strength of the 
majority or minority : and when the House proceeded to a divisi 


after 12 o'clock, the numbers. were—for the third reading of the Bill, 
345; against it, 86. The Bill was consequently read a third time 
and passed, and now requires only the royal assent, to become the 
law of the land. 
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We regret this result, for the sake of Ireland, for the sake of Eng- 
land: and for the sake of the Ministers themselves. We believe it 
will do no good to either, but much harm to all. Our only consola- 
tion is, that we have done ev ing in our er to it: 
that we have done so conscientiously, and at the sacrifice of all our 
personal and individual interests: and that if the same course were 
to be gone through again, we have neither seen nor heard anything in 
the progress of Bill through the House, which would induce us 
to act differently from the way in which we have done. We may 
add, that we shall be just as ready to give our conscientious support 
to any measures, of which we may approve, whether they are brought 
in by the Ministers, or by any er party—our maxim being, 
“ measures, and not men; and our only rule of conduct being to 
express what we really feel, after mature deliberation, and to 
prove or condemn, on the merits or defects of measures alone, with- 
out concealing or perverting our opinions, either through the fear of 
losing friends, or the hope of gaining them. We will be just, to the 
best of our judgment and capacity towards all men: and if by so 
doing, we receive censure rather than praise, we shall still be content : 
as, we would much rather be punished for doing what we deem to be 
good, than rewarded for what we consider to be evil. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Apnrit J. 


The House of Lords was engaged this evening in discussing the 
amendments that bad been made in the Irish Coercion Bill, of which 
the rn wholly disapproved ; and which it was the interest or 
the policy of the Ministers to palliate or justify. We will give the 
substance of the principal speeches, and pass over the unimportant 
ones, of which there were many. 


The Earl of Etpon thought the question under discussion the 
most important which had ever been discussed since he had the honor 
of a seat in their Lordships’ House. It was a perfectly true saying, 
that “ necessity justifies what necessity compels.” Had the Ministers 
applied that saying properly, if, after they had come down to that 

ouse and proposed that the Trial by Jury should be suspended, 
and certain offenders subjected to Courts-martial, it turned out 
there was no necessity for such measures? ‘The enemies of the 
Reform Act had been represented throughout the country as the 
enemies of the liberties and the dearest rights of Englishmen, but he 
could inform the Noble Earl opposite that the sentiments of the peo- 
ple had experienced some changes on this point. He had lately 

n in the country, and he was ashamed to hear how very much the 
Noble Earl, for whom, though entertaining different political opi- 
nions, he entertained the deepest respect, was abused. e 
people said, never mind what the House of Lords did with 
respect to this Bill, for it was sure of being materially altered in the 
House of Commons. That was certainly a new way of putting an 
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end to the House of Lords. But, he asked, was the original enact- 
ment, to which the Commons had made an amendment, required by 
necessity ? There were various ways of introducing enactments, 
which a case of extreme necessity rendered requisite. One mode 
was to appoint a Committee to inquire into the necessity of the case; 
but in the present instance, a Minister of the Crown had come down 
to the House and proposed the present measure on his own nsi- 
bility. That Minister had declared ’that a oo class of offences 
required to be tried by Courts-martial, and he (the Earl of Eldon,) 
on the faith of that declaration, and on the Minister's responsibility, 
who thought antecedent inquiry unnecessary, consented to the enact- 
ment. Before, therefore, he could give his assent to the amendments 
of the Commons, he must be assured that a great improvement had 
taken place in Ireland ; for he did not wish to stand before the coun- 
try as a man who, upon light grounds, would deprive the people of 
their constitutional privileges. 

Earl Grey said nobody was more willing than himself to give the 
Noble Earl credit for the purity of his motives, and a due regard for 
the constitutional privileges of the people ; and begged to assure him 
that the only reason why he (Earl Grey) proposed the present Bill 
without the ormabity of a previous inquiry being gone through was, 
because the case was so flagrant and notorious as to induce their 
Lordships unanimously, and a large majority of the other House, to 
give their assent to the measure. He looked upon this Bill as a 
measure of necessity, which he had brought in to put down that spirit 
of violence and insubordination which entirely destroyed the authority 
of the law, and deprived His Majesty's loyal subjects of protection. 
The Noble Earl was wrong in supposing that the ground of neces- 
sity must be abandoned because the amendments under consideration 
had been introduced. Undoubtedly, necessity had compelled His 
Majesty's Ministers to propose the Bill; but if they were bound to 
mitigate, as far as possible, the severity of any eet of the measure, 
without impairing its general efficiency, he would not stop to inquire 
whether the extent to which political agitation was carried at present 
was or was not ter than in the year 1829; but the repeated 
requests which had been made to him to introduce some measure of 
the present nature, proved that there existed a necessity for enact- 
ments to repress the existing agitation. He certainly thought that 
the amendments introduced into the House of Commons might be 
admitted without impairing the general efficiency of the Bill. He 
had been called on to state whether the condition of Ireland had im- 
proved. In reply, he would say that it had; but not to such an ex- 
tent, he roped to say, as to justify the abandonment of the present 
measure. During the last assizes Juries had performed their duties 
more effectively ; and witnesses had been less deterred from giving 
their testimony than they had been a short time before: and ina 
letter which he had received from a high law me in Ireland, it 
was stated that the very expectation of this Bill produced the 
most salutary effects, and there was every reason to believe; 
that when carried into execution it would answer its purpose. 
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Under these circumstances, he did not think he could be ng 
with abandoning the principles of the Bill because he gave 
assent to the amendments made by the Commons to particular 
clauses; and he begged to remind the House that the reason for the 
establishment of Courts-martial was, the system of terror existing 
thronghoat Ireland, by which Jurors were intimidated from discharg- 
ing their duty. The Noble Earl concluded by repeating that he 
thought political offences might safely be excepted from the Jurisdic- 
tion of Courts-Martial, and that he should, with that conviction, give 
his assent to the amendments. 


The Duke of WetutncTon thought that if the courts of common 
law were able to try one class of offenders in a permet district, 
they were competent to decide upon all kinds of cases. If justice 
could be executed in the proclaimed districts by the ordinary 
courts of common law, Courts-martial ought not to be employed 
at all; but if justice could not be administered by common juries, 
and it was necessary to have Courts-martial established, then he 
could see no reason for excepting political offences from their 
jurisdiction. He did not complain of the amendments, because 
they were introduced into the House of Commons, and because they 
were contrary to the spirit of the Noble Earl’s (Grey) opening state- 
ment, but because they were inconsistent with the preamble of the 
Bill. He did not regret that the harsher clause should have been 
mitigated ; he, on the contrary, was rejoiced that it was thought safe 
to do so, but complained because they had been so mitigated while 


the preamble was not controverted. 


Earl Grey conceived that the Bill, altered as it had been, since it 
left their lordships’ House, would still be effectual for the pacification 
of Ireland. He should, indeed, have been as well pleased, had some 
alterations which had taken place in the measure, been withheld ; but 
as it had come back to them altered and amended, their duty, as 
legislators, was to consider whether it was still effectual. It could 
scarcely be considered a reproach to show a disposition to examine 
the measure with every care ; and if, upon consideration, the altera- 
tions were found to be useful and beneficial, to adopt them. He 
thought that, under such circumstances, they would on y be showing 
a due degree of deference to the opinion of that House of Parliament, 
and be at the same time discharging their duty to the public, by ac- 
cepting and approving the amendments. That was the true and only 
—— for them to consider. Now, with respect to the clause under 

iscussion, it really appeared to him to contain the same provision in 
effect, as when it left their lordships’ House, the only difference being 
the exception with respect to proclaimed districts. This exception 
did not, in his opinion, diminish the efficiency of the enactment. It 
had been said that the preamble was not in accordance with the pro- 
vision, but it should be borne in mind that the whole Bill proceeded 
on the supposition that the laws at present in operation in Ireland 
were not sufficient for the repression of disorder, and therefore new 
laws were called for; and so fully was he convinced of the efficiency 
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of the new enactments, that, with the Bill in his hand, he would not 
hesitate to answer for the pacification of Ireland. 


The proviso which renders it not lawful for the Lord Lieutenant to 
apply the act to the proclaiming any county or district merely because 


tithes shall not have paid in such county or district came next 
under discussion. . 


The Duke of WELLLINGTON strongly objected to the introduction 
of this proviso, as its direct tendency was to deny justice to the 
clergy. Why did not the framers of the Bill begin their preamble 
with “ Whereas it is expedient that no payment of tithe shall take 
place in Ireland ?” It would have been better to have done so at 
once, than thus to wink and connive at the injustice to which the 
Irish Clergy were to be subjected by the Bill. The noble Duke then 
referred to another clause of the Bill (the 2lst), which, though pre- 
tended to be founded on the 27th of George III., was yet in direct vio- 
lation of the spirit of that act, and, instead of doing justice to the Clergy, 
went to deprive them of their rights. He wished the sentiment em- 
bodied in those never-to-be-forgotten words which fell from the li 
of the noble and learned Lord on the W oolsack at the pepaning of the 
Session, in allusion to the Bill, had been acted on in the nt in- 
stance. The noble and learned Lord then expressed himself in the 
following terms :—‘ In the propounding of that measure to their 
Lordships he most fully concurred—in all the responsibility of it he 
most willingly shared—and on the grounds which he should now 
briefly state. The first was, that he believed it was necessary. Pro- 
tection, their Lordships were aware—protection affording security of 

and property—was the first law of a state. The Legislature 
ad no right to claim obedience to its laws,—the Crown no right 
to demand allegiance,— if the Legislature and the Crowm di 
not afford, in return for both, protection of person and property. 
Without protection the seme would abdicate its functions if it 
demanded obedience. ithout protection the Crown would be 
an usurper if it sought to enforce allegiance. ‘fhe necessity of 
the case—the necessity of affording protection to the orderly and 
peaceable, was his first ground for joining his noble friend in the 
responsibility of this measure. Was not that necessity made out? 
Was not the case notorious? His noble friend had gone into all the 
facts which he might have adduced to their Lordships in _ of the 
necessity, but’ those which he had mentioned were of melancholy 
notoriety, and there were others, not less notorious, which could be 
pero to show that in the present circumstances of Ireland the man 
who gave allegiance to the Crown—the honest and well-disposed, who 
were ready and anxious'to’ yield obedience, could not obtain that pro- 
tection which was their undoubted right, and which the Legislature 
and the Executive were bound to afford.” The noble Duke then pro- 
ceeded to contend that, if ever there was a case in which the protection 
of the Legislature was required for a body of men who willingly paid 
allegiance to the Crown, this-was the case, and that, if everthere was a 
ease in which it was clear that protection was refused, merely because 
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it was the Church of Ireland and its property, which consisted prin- 
cipally of tithes, that demanded it, this, too, was that case. He 
objected to the first amendment, because it gave a sanction for 
the spoliation of the Church of Ireland; and to the second, because 
it took away from the Lord-Lieutenant the power of sending any 
offence which connected itself in any shape with tithe to be tried by 
courts-martial. Their Lordships were in the habit of hearing a great 
deal said about the distress of the people of Ireland. Now, if there 
were distress in that country, it was attributable to the insecurity of 
property there, which prevented the rich man from engaging in those 
enterprises which might produce an increase of capital to himself, 
but were certain to produce an increase of employment to the poor 
labourer. 


The Lorp Cuance.ior said that if he could bring himself to 
entertain the apprehensions of the noble Duke, and to imagine that 
the changes made by the other House in this Bill prevented its opera- 
tion, and rendered it less capable than it was in its original condition 
to afford protection to the loyal subject, which was one of its main 
objects, he should agree with the noble Lord, not only in lamenting 
the changes which had been made in it, but also in withholding his 
assent from them. Now, he would briefly explain his opinion upon 
the two amendments to which the noble Duke had alluded. The first 
of them was in the fourth clause, and the worst that could be said 
of it was this—that it needs must be absolutely inoperative. He 
wished to treat with deference every proposition which proceeded from 
the other House of Parliament; but he was compelled to say, that 
after much and anxious deliberation, he could not possibly discover 
anything that could be said in favour or in vindication of it; nay, 
more, had he been in the other House of Parliament he should have 
felt the greatest reluctance to give it his humble assent. It was, he 
repeated, absolutely inoperative, and could not produce the slightest 
effect in crippling the powers of the clause of which it was intended 
to be a modification. ‘The Lord-Lieutenant might proclaim any district, 
if it were disturbed or insubordinate—that was the leading enactment 
of the clause ; but then came the proviso that the district should not 
be proclaimed merely because tithes should have been peaceably 
withheld in it. Why say tithes only? Why notsay rent? Why 
not say the King’s taxes? Why not say a man’s lawful debts? 
But he would not say a word more upon the absurdity of this proviso, 
as he really considered it to be wasting their lordships’ time to argue 
against it. This, however, he must say, that, thou P indefensible it 
was harmless. No man’s rights could be interfered with or injured 
by it: and therefore he was not prepared upon this amendment alone 
to dissent from the other House of Parliament. Then it was said 
that, though there was nothing of substance in the clause, yet it gave 
an indication that Parliament had different feelings on the subject of 
tithes from that which it had and ought to have upon the subject of 
tithes. Now, he looked upon this as h percriticism. He could dis- 
cover nothing in the rest of the act which gave the least reason to 
suppose that Parliament was not determined, so long as the law 
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remained, to secure to property of every description all the rights and 
privileges which it enjoyed at present. He now came to the second 
amendment—the restriction on the court-martial by excluding from 
its jurisdiction certain offences cognizable under the statute of the 27th 
of George III. On full and mature consideration he was now 
pared to say that those cases were well and properly excepted 
the courts-martial. By that amendment the other House had rather 
improved than injured the Bill, for offences of combination and 
conspiracy were the most difficult, he would not say for juries, but 
even for judges, to decide on, of any which came into our courts of 
justice, and were therefore, in his opinion, wisely excluded from the 
decision of military tribunals. ere was another reason why he 
would not submit to a court-martial the trial of combinations for non- 
payment of tithe. He asked any man whether the government ought 
to bring tithe cases, which were in themselves most unpopular, before 
courts-martial, which of themselves were scarcely less obnoxious to 
the feelings of the public? Again, in the 27th clause there was an 
exception from this exception, by which, if the combination for the 
non-payment of tithe was accompanied by threats or violence, it was 
referred back again to the eourtidrtial He disregarded the in- 
sinuations which had been cast out against the Ministry for adopting 
the amendments of their opponents, and for incorporating them as 
part of the Bill. Ifin proposing a measure of imperious state neces- 
sity, to which at the very outset he had declared his own reluctance, 
he might even say ot Pore anything had escaped him at the time, 
or any oversight had been committed in devising and perfecting its 
machinery, was he to reject the suggestions of others simply because 
they had not oceurred to himself, and because some ignorant, or it 
might be some factious, persons might say, “ You passed it over 
ourself, and afterwards took a leaf from another man’s book?” Now, 
he never refused to take a leaf from another man’s book, if he thought 
the book worth the perusal. But was the present Government the only 
Government which had adopted the amendments pro by their 
opponents? Did none of their Lordships recollect the Six Acts? 
Did none of them recollect that they were voted as permanent mea- 
sures by that House, and returned to them as temporary measures by 
the House of Commons? But then it was said, that the measure, 
as now amended, was nothing. An assertion more contrary to fact 
never was ventured by the ferocity of faction. The Noble Lord here 
recited the different penal enactments of the Bill, and from that 
recital inferred, that since its entrance into the House of Commons it 
had increased in vigour, in efficacy, and in necessary severity. 


Lord BroveHam rejoices, then, that the amendments made by the 
Commons in the Coercion Bill had rendered it a measure of greater 
severity than it was when it left their Lordships’ House! As he says 
this, we are bound to sup that he really believes it... But we 
think that if it be really so, his Lordship is almost the only person in 
the kingdom who does believe the Bill to have been rendered more 
severe by the amendments passed in the Commons. We are quite 
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sure that the proposers of these amendments meant them to be miti- 
gations of its severity; and that their es ome were influenced by 
similar views. The delusion under which the Noble and Learned 
Lord labours, however, does not in the least degree abate either our 
regret or our surprise, that Henry Brougham, of all men living, 
should think a measure of coercion for the Irish people, which was 
deemed by most sufficiently severe before it left the House of Lords, 
to be improved by being made still more severe when returned from 
the Commons ! 


The Bill, with its new features, was ultimately adopted by the 
Peers—and having now received the Royal assent, has become the law 
of the land. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Apriz I. 


The progress of the remedial measure for Ireland is not likely.to 
be so rapid as that of its coercive predecessor. It was but this evening 
begun, in a Committee of the whole House; when, after a short 
speech from Lord Althorp, the following resolutions were proposed :— 


1.—That it is the Opinion of this Committee, That it is expedient that the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland should be authorized to appoint Eccesiastical Com- 
missioners, for the purpose of carrying into effect any Act that may be passed 
in the present Session of Parliament, to alter and amend the Laws relating to the 
Temporalities of the Church in Ireland; and that the said Lord Lieutenant be 
empowered to order and appoint such Salary, or other’ Emoluments as he shall 
deem fit to be paid to such Commissioners, not being Bishops. ; 

2.—That it is the Opinion of this Committee, That it is expedient to make 
provision for the abolition of the First Fruits in Ireland, and in lieu thereof tc 
levy an annual assessment upon all Bishopricks and Archbishopricks, and upon 
all Benefices, Dignitaries, and other Spiritual Promotions above the yearly value 
of 2001, to be applied to the building, rebuilding, and repairing of Churehes, and 
other such ecclesiastical purposes, and to the augmentation of small livings, and 
to such other purposes as may conduce to the advancement of Religion, and the 
Po ly permanency, and stability of the United Church of England and 

reland, 

3.--That itis the Opinion of this Committee, That Vestry Assessments for any 
of the purposes to defray which the Annual Assessment. mentioned in the preceding 
Resolution may be applicable, should be abolished ; and that any Law, Statute, or 
Usage authorizing such Assessment, should be repealed. 


Mr. LEFROy opposed the resolutions, and denounced the measure 
intended to be founded on them, in a very long and very tedious 
speech, in which he defended the inviolability of Church Property ; 
and ended by advising the House, whatever experiments they chose 
to try on political changes, not to venture on the hazardous experi- 
ment of trying to do without a national religion. 


Mr. Pryme replied to Mr. Lefroy, and contended that the Legis- 
lature had an undoubted right to deal with Church Property in 


whatever manner it should consider most conducive to the public 
service, 


Sir Joun Hanmer said, that if the Bill intended to be framed on 
these resolutions should pass into a law, it would be a violation of the 
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coronation oath, of the articles of the Union, and of the rights of 
private property: for if the Ministry succeeded in the spoliation of 
the Church, the spoliation of private individuals might be carried on 
with just as much right as this. ' 


Mr. SuHeit made an excellent historical speech, in which he showed 
that the temporalities of the Church were always lawfully within the 
power of the King and the Parliament, to regulate and controul. 
The following is an eloquent and convincing passage from his speech. 


Such were the principles laid down at the reformation in Scotland, and what 
eloquent lessons does the history of that country present to statesmen, if they 
would open their hearts to the philosophy which teaches by example. From 1666 
to 1689, what events take sepae The efforts made by the government to inflict 
episcopacy on the people who repudiated the imposition, produced disaster, blood- 
shed, insurrection, multifarious crime. The covenant is sworn at Lanark, the 
battle of Pentland-hills is fought, the Seotch are defeated: ten are hanged on the 
same gibbet, thirty-five are hanged at their own doors. Tortures follow: Macail 
is tormented, and dies in a paroxysm of heroism and devotion. The cruelties of 
Lauderdale succeed; the Highlanders are called from their savage hills, and quar- 
tered on the western counties,--Sharpe is murdered in open day, and pierced in 
the arms of his daughter, who shrieks in vain for mercy,---the battle of Bothwell- 
bridge is fought,---a reign of terror commences,---courts-martial, high courts of 
novel judicature are established,---blood flowing in torrents,---a country covered 
with soldiers and banditti,--- misery unspeakable,—-famine, pestilence, and anguish 
are beheld on every side; at lasta great event befals; the Revolution takes place ; 
and, on the 22d of June, 1689, the following Act of Parliament is passed :---‘ Act 
Abolishing Episcopacy.-Whereas the Estates of this kingdom declared that pre- 
lacy is and hath been a great and pen ode grievance to this nation, and con- 
trary to the inclinations of the generality of the people, (Cheers), and therefore 
ought to be abolished, our sovereign lord and lady do hereby abolish episcopacy ; 
and the King and Queen’s Majesty do declare, that they will settle by law that 
church government in this kingdom, which is most agreeable to the inclinations 
of the people,’ (Hear, hear.) He had gone through a great deal of citation, and 
should limit himself to two references more. They should pass across the Atlan- 
tic. In Canada, a case of most peculiar and powerful illustration was 
By treaty, on the cession of that province, the Roman Catholic Church was de- 
clared to be the established one. The revenues of the Church were made payable 
to the Catholic clergy. That treaty was confirmed by the 14th of George II. 
Well, what was done? The Protestants were exempted from the — of 
tithes on those estates which they purchased from Roman Catholics. The mere 
sale was sufficient to discharge the property from all ecclesiastical impost, if it 
passed into the hands of a Protestant. This was not accounted spoliation—this 
was considered quite legitimate and just. The feelings of Protestants were not to 
be outraged by’a payment to a Roman Catholic establishment. There was no 
plunder bere. If this, then, was wise and just on the banks of the St. Lawrence, 
how did the principle change on the banks of the Shannon? Did it depend on 
the latitade, or was it supposed that the Catholic millions of Ireland were less 
sensitive to wrong, and less alive to humiliation, than the Protestants who were 
located in the Canadian forests ? 

Mr. Hatcomps spoke feebly and wearisomely in opposition ; and 
Mr. Warre and Mr. GiLton spoke shortly in support of the mea- 
sure: the latter gentleman, however, declarmg his opinion that it did 
not go far enough. 

Mr. Macavay made a very able defence of the measure proposed 
by the Government, of which these resolutions were meant to be the 
basis; and Sir Rosert Ines and Sir Rosert Peet as stoutly 
opposed it.. As, however, these may be regarded but as preliminaries 
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to the further discussion of the Bill itself, when it shall be in progress 
through the House, we reserve both the arguments: for and against 
the measure, as well as our own comments on them, until the Bill 
assumes a specific shape ; contenting ourselves for the present, with 
noting the progress of the preliminary discussions, and naming the 
parts taken by the prominent speakers on either side. 

In the course of the night, resco the speech of Sir Robert Peel, 
the following unusual occurrence too gre An unfortunate gentle- 
man, who had obtained admission under the gallery, rushed forward 
to the table, and exclaimed: “ Stop! Sir Robert Peel; I beg your 

ardon,—I am a poisoned man,—I am a poor Irishman, who came 
here to seek justice,—and I have been poisoned by the orders of Earl 
Grey.” The unfortunate person was taken from the House by the 
serjeant at arms, by the Speaker's order: and it was subsequently an- 
nounced to the House, before its “og that, during the interval, the 
intruding stranger had been visited by a medical gentleman, Mr. 
Lavies, who had pronounced him to be decidedly insane. He was 
ordered to be taken the requisite care of, previous to his being called 
up for explanation, when required. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Apnriz 2. 


The resolutions of Lord ALTHORP, relative to the Temporalities of 
the Irish Church, which we gave in a preceding page, were carried 
through the House with very little opposition, and agreed to without 
a division. 

On the Report of the Mutiny Bill being brought up, Mr. Hume 
moved the introduction of the following clause :— And be it farther 
enacted, that it shall not be lawful to inflict corporeal punishment by 
flogging, on any Private Soldier, Corporal, or Non-commissioned 
Officer in the Army or Militia of the Gaited Kingdom, within the 
United Kingdom, any thing herein contained to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 

Mr. LENNARD supported the motion: and Mr. Rosert Grant, 
the Judge Advocate General, who had undertaken the tem 
charge of the Mutiny Bill, in consequence of the absence of Sir 
Joun Hosnovuse,—now no longer Secretary-at-War,—said, that 
though in principle he was opposed to the practice of flogging, yet 
finding the great majority of military men in favour of it, he co 
in their judgments, and did not think himself sufficiently strong 
enough to undertake, on his own individual responsibility, to oppose it. 

This is a very characteristic decision for one holding office. But 
what would be said of a Minister who should say-—“ In my own 
breast, I am satisfied of the iniquity of slavery, and the cruelty of 


the floggings which form a part of it. “But I find so many Planters 
who consider it absolutely necessary, that, in deference to their better 
judgments, I yield up my own, and do not feel sufficiently strong to 
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oppose them.” No doubt the holders of power ate always loth to 
part with it. No doubt the enjoyers of sinecures can see no evil in 
receiving their emoluments. But if the majority of those interested 
in maintaining any abuse, are to be deferred to, by those who wish to 
reform such abuses, there is then no hope of improvement. 


Lord ALTHORP also re Mr. Hume's amendment, and thought 
that military flogging could not safely be dispensed with; and Lord 
PaLMERSTON followed in the same strain. 


Sir Francis Burpett, much to his honour, supported Mr. 
Home: and as it forms a large redeeming feature in the honourable 
Baronet's Parliamentary career during the present Session, and may 
be taken as a counterbalance to his support of Courts-Martial and 
Coercive Laws for Ireland, we give his speech entire :— 


Sir F. BURDETT said that he had abstained from urging this subject on the 
attention of the House, in the hope that Government would take some steps con- 
sistent with the security and discipline of the .army for the gradual and total abo- 
lition of a disgraceful mode of punishment on which he pets scarcely trust him- 
self to express his own feelings.. Often had he endeavoured in private to impress 
on Ministers the policy of such a course. Now, however, (though he did not 
admit that this was the best time for the introduction of the subject,) that it was 
brought before the House, he felt bound to say what he had always maintained, 
and what he was every day more and more convinced of, that if Government did 
not take some means to do away with this disgraceful punishment, they would 
find that it was a matter which the British public would not tolerate much longer. 
He would not say, let it be abolished altogether, though he thought that would 
be most desirable, but he would be content to let it be ultimum remedium. Let 
not the disgusting accounts of punishment which they daily saw in the papers be 
inflicted for any common act which could be construed into insubortlination. 
Such punishments should be given only in the very extreme cases. Let it not be 
said that the abolition of such disgraceful punishments would be ruinous to the 
discipline of the army. The same sort of argument was used to defend punish- 
ments which no man in the army, at the present day, would venture to say ought 
to be inflicted in any case. He repeated, that he would not contend that the 
power of inflicting corporal punishments should be wholly taken away. In cases 
‘of mutiny, fairly understood, he would admit that power, but he did object to 
applying it to cases of insubordination, which brought in every possible case, 
even to a hasty word spoken to some petty officer. Rather than inflict such a 
disgraceful punishment, he would say, in extreme cases, shoot a man; for it was 
better that one man should suffer death than that a whole body should be dis- 

(Hear, hear.) He remembered the times when soldiers were sentenced 
to 1000 and 1,500 lashes; an extent of suffering at the bare mention of which 
human nature recoiled,—when men’s whole lives might be said to be a continual 

unishment, for as the whole of that enormous load of cruel suffering could not 
borne at once, it was given by instalments; and when so many lashes were 
owing to a soldier it was no uncommon thing for a commanding officer, on any 
slight offence, to order the man out to get some of the lashes that were owing to 
him. That time was now gone past, and he hoped that the time was not: distant 
when the practice might with safety be altogether discontinued. If there were 
men in the army who could not be corrected without such infliction, would it not 
be better to get rid at once of such worthless men, than to disgrace whole corps 
by letting them witness this ishment on one of their body? He would admit 
that the case of our armies was in some respects different from those at 
home, and, indeed, it was an argument used by many officers, when the question 
was brought forward on former occasions, that if the motion were limited to 
England it would not be so objectionable. The motion was now limited to Eng: 
land, and he hoped that Hon. Members would bear that limitation in mind. In 
conclusion, the Hon. Baronet expressed his conviction that the discipline of the 
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would not be impaired by the gradual abolition of the system of 
prs enn en ad hea cep ancien tat nehiinliiane Hon, Friend (Sir J, 
C. Hobhouse) remained in office, that same elause—to the effect of its being in- 
flicted only in extreme cases—would have been introduced into the Bill, ~ 
Sir Francis ended by proposing an addition to Mr. Hume's 
amendment of these words—*“That the Mutiny Act shall confine 
this punishment to open mutiny, thieving, and being drunk on 
guard.” Even with this concession, however, when the House 
divided, there were—For confining flogging to the three crimes named 
above, 140; for permitting flogging, in all cases as at present, 151 ! 
The majority was so small as to make it matter of certainty that the 
total abolition of this brutal punishment is not far distant ; but that 
there should be a majority at all for retaining so barbarous a practice, 
is indeed a melancholy proof of the subservient materials of which 
many men must be composed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Apnrit 3. 


In the morning sitting, Petitions were presented as usual: and in 
the evening sitting, the Speaker announced the necessity of a change 
in the mode of conducting this part of the public business, as he had 
known gentlemen who bad been in attendance for many days in suc- 
cession, waiting for their numerical tarn, without being able to pre- 
sent the Petitions with which they were entrusted, though certainly 
without any fault of theirs. After the Easter recess, a new arran 
ment would be adopted, which he hoped would greatly promote the 
accommodation of those who had Petitions to present. 


Lord Althorp's inability to attend, from indisposition, was an- 
nounced by Mr. Spring Rice. In truth, the wonder is, that more 
persons are not ill, from the excessive labour and late hours of busi- 
ness. Mr. Kinloch, the Member for Dundee, has fallen an early 
victim to his public duty, his death having been occasioned by 
pro ive accumulation of fatigue and exhaustion, from close at- 
tendance and late sitting. Half of the Members who attended in 
the early part of the Session are driven from their: posts by the seve- 
rity of the labour; and the half that remain, as seen on 
on either side, look worn out, exhausted, and wearied beyond their 


strength. Let us hope that the excess of the evil will to a Te- 
formation, and thas work its own cure. 


The principal. business of the evening was the debate on Mr. 
Wilson Patten’s motion, for a Commission to collect evidence on the 
subject of Children employed in Factories, previous to Lord Ash- 
ley's Bill, for limiting the time ‘of children’s labour to ten hours in 
each day, passing into a law. The main argument on which the ne- 
cessity of this Commission was grounded, was this: that when Mr. 
Sadler introduced his motion on this subject in the last Parliament, 
the Committee — had gone through all the evidence on one 
side, or against the Manufacturers, when the Session broke up; but 
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on the understanding that before any Bill was brought in, the evi- 
dence should be completed, by rere Paw on the other side, or 


in favor of the Manufacturers: and this was the object of the Com- 
mission now asked. 


This subject, being wholly divested of party or political considera- 
tions, was left by the Ministers to the decision of po House, without 
their taking any part in the debate, and the ingen, 
chiefly between the Maaufacturers, who desired the Commission, 

who were opposed to the Bill for limiting the hours of children’s 
labour to ten in the day: and the advogates of such a Bill, on the 
general ground of a desire to protect the children from a greater de- 
gree of labour, as unfavourable to their health, and unsuited to their 
tender age. 


The case was very impartially argued on both sides; the principal. 
advocates for the Commission being, Mr. Witson Patten, Lord 
Motyneux, Mr, Gispoane, Dr. Lusnineton, Mr. G. W. Woop, 
and Mr. Rice: and its principal opponents being Lord Asnrry, 
Mr. M. Arrwoop, Mr. Duncomse, and Mr. J. Fierpen: and on 
the division, which did not take place till past two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the numbers were—For the appointment of the Commission, 74 ; 
against it 72. , 


‘The result of this is, that a Commission will be appointed to collect 
the evidence required ; and as it is extremely improbable that such a 
Commission should finish its labours in time to present a report 
during the present Session, as it will have to visit the principal mapu- 
facturing towns of England and Scotland, and to conduct its exaimi- 
nations on the spot, Lord Asniey’s Bill may be considered as not 
likely to be passed during the present Session at least. 


The House adjourned at half-past two o'clock ; and would rise on 
Thursday, for the Easter Recess, to meet again on Monday, the 15th 
of April. ' 





[The observance of Good Friday, as a holiday, obliges us to go to 
press carly on Thursday, to get our numbers printed off in time. In 
our next, however, we shall bring up all arrears: though it willbe 
seen, from the following digest of the Business of the House of Com- 
mons, what time and space is requisite for the getting through so 
large an amount of labour.]} 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


From Marcu 14 to Apri 3. 


Leave of Absence. 


To Mr. Slaney, three weeks. 

To Mr. Boss, three weeks. 

To Mr. More O‘Farrel, a month. 

To Mr. Duffield, a fortnight. 

To Mr, Evelyn Denison, three weeks. : 

To Mr. Kinloch, a month (siuce dead) ; Mr. Carew, three weeks; Sir Hugh Ste. 
wart, three weeks. 

To Mr. James, a month ;---Sir John Hay, a fortnight. 

To Mr. Hall, a fortnight. 

To Mr. Guest, three weeks, 

To Mr. Robert Stewart, three weeks. 

To Mr. David Roche, a month; Mr. Burton, a month; Mr, Langdale, three 
weeks. 

To Mr. Christopher Fitzsimon, a month ;—Sir Richard Nagle, a month ;—Mr. 
Waring Maxwell, three weeks ;—Mr. Shiel, a month, 

To Mr. More O’Ferrall, a month; Mr. Duffield, a fortnight 


New Writs issued. 


New Writ for Gloucester City, —in the room of the honourable Maurice Frede- 
rick Fitzhardinge Berkeley, Commissioner of the Admiralty. 

New Writ for Lancaster,——in the room of the Right Honourable Edward Geoffrey 

Stanley, Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

New Writ for Westminster,——in the room of the Right Honourable Sir John 
Hobhouse, baronet, Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

New Writ for Montgomery Borough,——in the room of David Pugh, Esquire, 

whose Election has been determined to be void. 


New Writ for Dundee, —in the room of George Kinloch, Esquire, deceased. 





Stranger in Custody. 


Stranger in Custody.—— The Serjeant reported that he had a Stranger in his 
eustody, who had entered the House during the Debate; and that a Medical 
Gentleman was in attendance who had seen such Stranger:---Mr. Lavies, the 
Medical Gentleman, called in, and informed the House, that the Stranger was 
decidedly of unsound mind, and now under a considerable degree of excitement, 
and that it would be unsafe to discharge him:---And then he withdrew. 

Stranger in Custoy.——Mr. Lavies, the Medical Gentleman who attended 
Francis Dillon, the Stranger in the Custody of the Serjeant at Arms, being 
called in, informed the House, that he has seen Francis Dillon this morning, 
and that he is confirmed in the opinion he gave last night, that he is decidedly 
of eaeung mind, and labours under the delusion of poison being administered 

‘to him. 


Ordered, That Francis Dillon be discharged from the Custody of the Serjeant 
at Arms, attending this House. 


Reports on Elections. 


Southampton Election. —- House informed that the Committee have determined, 
That James Barlow Hoy, Esquire, is not duly elected a Burgess to serve in 

this present Parliament, for the Town and County of Southampton. 
That John Storey Penleaze, Esquire, is duly elected, and ought to have been 


returned a Burgess to serve in this present Parliament, for the said Town and 
County of Southampton. 
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ge Election.—House informed, that the Committee have de- 
termined, 

_That the Honourable Henry John Chetwynd Talbot, commonly called Lord 
Viscount Ingestre, and the Honourable Philip Henry Stanhope, commonly 
called Lord Viscount Mahon, are not duly elected Burgesses to serve in this 
present Parliament, for the said Borough of Hertford. 

That the last Election for the said Borough is a void Election. 
Longford aw Election.——House informed, that the Committee have de- 
termin ‘ 

That Luke White, Esquire, and James Halpin Rorke, Esquire, are not duly 
—— Knights of the Shire, to serve in this present Parliament, for the said 

ounty. 
That the Hon. George John Forbes, commonly called Lord Viscount Forbes 

and Anthony Lefroy, Esquire, are duly elected, and ought to have been re- 
— Knights of the Shire, to serve in this present Parliament for the said 
ounty. 


Petitions presented. 


Factories Regulation Bill.——~Petitions in favour of the Bill, and against the issue 
of a Commission for further Inquiry ;—of the Chairman and Secretary of a 
Public Meeting of Persons employed in Cotton Mills in Great and Little Bolton, 
and other Places;—and, of Members of the Committee for conducting the 
pte ener of the Society for the Improvement of the Condition of Factory 

ildren. 

Bank of Ireland.——Petition of the Reverend Eugene OReilly, complaining of 
the rejection, by the Bank of Ireland, of a Power of Attorney for the transfer of 
Stock, on the ground of its being witnessed by a Roman Catholic Clergyman 
instead of by a Protestant Clergyman. 

House and Window Taxes, ——Petition of Inhabitants of St. Luke, Chelsea, for 
the repeal thereof. 

Slavery. ——Petitions for the abolition thereof;—of Baptists in South-street, 
Perth;—of Inhabitants of Wells-next-the-Sea ;—of the Moderator and Clerk of 
the Presbytery of Newcastle-upon-Tyne ;—of Inhabitants of Portsmouth ;—of 
Clergy, Bankers, Merchants, and others, of Leeds ;—of Inhabitants of Gilder- 
some ;—of Oldham ;—and, of Bowling. 

Sale of Beer Act.——Petitions for the repeal “thereof ;—of Inhabitants of Tut- 
bury ;—of Gratwich ;—and, of Horton. 

Labourers’ Employment Act.——Petition of Magistrates, Owners, and Occupiers 
of Land, and other Inhabitants of Freebridge Lynn, for the repeal of part of the 
sixth Section of the said Act. 

Tax Carts. ——Petition of Inhabitants of the hundreds of Guiltcross and Shrop- 
ham (Norfolk), for the repeal of the Duty on Carts. 

Soap.——Petitions for the repeal of the duty thereon ;—of Manufacturers and 
Dealers in Soap in Derby;—in London ;—and, in* Portsmouth, Portsea, and 
their vicinities. 

Tithes (Ireland ).——Petitions for the abolition thereof ;—of Tithe-payers of Fan- 
lobbus ;—of Inhabitants of the united parishes of Cooline, Emerick, and other 
places;—of Garrocloyne ;—of the united parishes of Kilmacabea and Kil- 
faughnabeg ;—of Caharagh ;—of Drimoleague ;—of Drishane ;—of the Union 
of Knocktopher ;—and, of Callan. 

Tolls and Customs (Ireland).——~Petition of Inhabitants of Youghal, for the Abo- 
lition of Tolls and Customs at Markets and Fairs in Ireland; referred to the 
Select Committee on Municipal Corporations. ' 

Grand Jury Laws (Ireland.)}——Petition of Inhabitants of Clonoulty and Ross- 
more, for the revision thereof; referred to the Committee on G Juries (Ire- 
land) Bill. : 

Union with Ireland.— Petitions for the thereof ;—of Inhabitants of 
Kilgulane ;—of Lisdowney ;—of Callan ;—of Members of the Trades Political 
Union of the City of Kilkenny. 
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Robert Taylor.——Petition of Inhabitants of Manchester, for the remission of the 
sentence passed upon him, : 

King’s Printers Patents. ——Petition of Inhabitants of Manchester, for the aboli- 
tion of the existing monopoly in the printing of the Bible. 

Factories Regulation Bill —Petition of the Boroughreeve and Constables of 
Manchester, on behalf of a meeting of the Electors, in favour. 

Jews. ——Petitions for the removal of civil disabilities affecting them ;—of per- 
sons of the Christian faith resident in and near Manchester ; of persons pro- 
fessing the Jewish religion in Manchester ;—of Freeholders and Inhabitants of 
Portsmouth and Portsea ;—of Moses Solomon,’of Portsea ;—and, of Jews re- 
siding in Portsmouth. 

Patents for Inventions. ——Petition of Richard Roberts, for the adoption of mea- 
sures for causing Letters Patents for Inventions to be granted in a cheap, ext 
peditious, and secure manner. 

Church of Scotland.——Petitions for the amendment of the Law relating to Lay 
Patronage in the Church of Scotland ;—of Heritors, Elders, and Inhabitants of 
Cupar ;—and of Inhabitants of Kirknewton. 

Jews.—Petition of Freeholders and Inhabitants of Portsmouth and Portsea, 
against the admission of Jéws into Parliament. 

Footpaths. Petition of James White, of Plymouth, for the preservation of 
public footpaths through fields. ; 

Hackney Carriages.——Petitions of Inhabitants of the City of London, and tic 
streets adjacent thercto, for placing the Public Carriages of the Metropolis 
upon such a system as shall secure their becoming a convenience and accom- 
modation, instead of a nuisance and annoyance to the public. 

Brazil Trade.——Petition of Merchants and Manufacturers of Leeds, complaining 
of the distressed state of the Trade with Brazil, and praying for relief. 

Tithes, and Corn Laws. Petition of Gentlemen, Freeholders, Merchants, and 


others, of Todmorden and Walsden, for the abolition of Tithes, and the repeal 
of the Corn Laws. 

















Taxation.—Petitions for relief therefrom ;—of Inhabitants of Oldham ;—and, 
of Failsworth. 
Corn Laws.—— Petition of Framework-knitters of Arnold, for the thereof. 


Slavery.——Petition for the abolition thereof;—of Inhabitants of Bacton ;—of 
Stalham ;—of Tutbury ;—and, of the Congregation of Protestant Dissenters of 
the Baptist denomination assembling in Westmancote. 

Assessed Taxes, Petition of Inhabitants of St. George of Colegate, Norwich, 
for the repeal thereof. 

Slavery.——Petitions for the abolition thereof ;—of Protestant Dissenters of Eye ; 
—of Stoke Ash ;--of Minister, Churchwardens, and Inhabitants of Cromer;— 
: ow of Dores;—and, of Heritors, Ministers, Elders, and Inhabitants 
of Kiltarhity. 

Taxed Carts.——Petition for the repeal of the Tax on Carts having wooden 
springs;—of Farmers, Tradesmen, and Inhabitants of the hundred of Thed- 
wastry ;~of Inhabitants of the hundred of Thingoe ;—and, of Risbridge. 

Municipal Corporations. Petitions complaining of the administration of the 
affairs of their Corporations ;—of Inhabitants of Gateshead ;—and, Two Peti- 
tions of Inhabitants of Carlisle; referred to the Select Committee on Municipal 
Corporations. 

Tithes (Ireland).——Petition of Inhabitants of Gowell, for the abolition thereof. 

Jews.——-Petition of Residents in and near Chatham, for the removal of disabi- 
lities affecting the Jews. 


Howse and Window Taxes.—Petition of Inhabitant Householders of Scar- 
borough, for the repeal thereof. 

Sale of Beer Act.——Petitions for placing the Retailers under the Act upon the 
same footing as Licensed Victuallers ; —of Retailers of Beer in Stockport;—ot 

’ John Hamer; of Brewers and Retailers of Beer in Boston;—and, of Beersellers 


of Macclesfield, 
Apothecaries Act.——Petition of Surgeons and Apothecaries of Scarborough, fot 


- the Amendment thereof. 
Slavery.—Petitions for the abolition thereof ;~-of Inhabitants of Scarberough ; 
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——of Moffat ;—of Langholm;—of Boston ;—of Baptists of Horham and Strad ~ 
broke ;—of the Minister and Congregation of Independents at Pudsey ;—of In~ 
habitants of Lanark;—of Brechin;—of Kilbareban ;j—of Wick; and, of Cooks” 
wn, 
Union with Ireland.——Petition of Persons residing at Stockport, for the appeal 


Factories Regulation Bill.—~-Petitions i» favour;—of Female Inhabitants of 
Bath ;—of Inhabitants of Ashburton ;—of Leeds ;—of Gomersal ;—of 
ratives employed at the Spinning Mills of Dundee ;—of Inhabitants of Ding- 
wall ;—of Lismahagow ;—of Stanningley ;—and, of Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Dissenting Chapels. Petition of the Minister, Deacons, and Trustees, of a 
Congregation of Protestant Dissenters meeting in aye —— Bath, for 
exempting from Poor and Church Rates all places of 

Protestant Dissenters.——Petitions for relief from the ovens to whieh Dis- 
senters are subject in relation to Parochial Registration, Marriages, and Pa- 
rochial Rates ;—of the Ministers and Members of Churches and Con ms 
of Protestant Dissenters in Boston ;—of Wesleyans in Ashburton; Inde- 
pendents of Buckfastleigh ;—and, of Protestant Dissenters of Rugby. 

Tithes, and Corn Laws.——Petition of Gentlemen, Freeholders, and others, of 
Langfield, in the Vale of Todmorden, for the abolition of Tithes, and the repeal 

of the Corn Laws. 

Taxes on Knowledge.——~Petition of Gentlemen, Freeholders, and others, of 
Langfield, in the Vale of Todmorden ;—for the repeal of the Duties affecting 
the diffusion of Knowledge. 

ey ae Petitions for relief therefrom ;—of Gentlemen, Freeholders, and others, 
of Langfield in the Vale of Todmorden ;—of Inhabitants of Renfrew ;—and, 
of Lanark, 

Septennial Act, &c.—Petition of Gentlemen, Freeholders, and others, of Lang- 
field, in the Vale of Todmorden, for the repeal of Septennial Act, and for the 
adoption of Vote by Ballot. 

Vote by Ballot.——Petition of Inhabitants of Fruchie, in favour thereof 

Tithes (North Leith).——-Petition of Merchants of Edinburgh and Leith, for the 
repeal of the Tithe on Fish imported into the Port of Leith and Newhaven, 

Sale of Beer Act.——Petitions for the repeal thereof ;—of Inhabitants of Stone- 
leigh ;—of Rugby ;—of Berkswell ;—and, of Balsall. 

China Trade.—Petition of British Subjects in China, respecting the China Trade 
[presented 28th June 1831], to be printed, 

Church Property.——Petition of William Blaxland, for appropriating to their 
original intention all Church, Abbey, Corporate Lands, Tithes, &e. 

Protestant Dissenters.——Petitions complaining of the grievances which Protestant 
Dissenters of the various sects at present are subjected to, and praying te be re- 
lieved therefrom ;—of Methodists of the new connexion of Temple Street Meet- 
ing House, Bilston ;—of Mount Zion Chapel, Wolverhampton ;—and, of Ebe- 
nezer Chapel, Dudley. 

Ecclesiastical Reform.--—Petition of Inhabitants of Dudley, praying that such an 
Ecclesiastical Reform may be devised as that every religious sect shall be sup- 
ported by the voluntary contributions of its adherents. 

Jews.—Petition of persons professing the Christian faith at Dudley, for the removal 
of civil disabilities affecting the Jews. 

Septennial Act,—Petitions for the Re thereof, and for Triennial Pahia- 
ments ;—of Inhabitans of Bilston ; of bane 0 al 

Vote by Ballot.-—Petitions for the adoption thereof at for Members of 
Parliament;—of Inhabitants of Bilston, and of Electors and Jnhabitents: of 
Wolverhampton. 

House and Window Taxes.—-—Petition of the Inhabitants of Bilston for the repeal 


Slavery —— Petitions for the abolition thereof ;—of Independents assembling in 

’ Castle Hill Meeting House, Northampton ;—of Protestant Dissenters asseme 
bling in King’s head Lane Chapel, Northampton ;—of Baptists in College 
' Street, Northampton ;—~of Independents assembling in Commergial Steet Cha, 
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pel, Northampton ;—of Inhabitants of Cranford —of Weldon ;—of Old and 
Sealdwell ;—of Waldgrave ;—of Newcastle-upon-Tyne ;—of Minister, Deacons, 
and Members of a Congregation of Baptists, New Court Chapel, Newcastle. 
upon-Tyne ;—-of Minister, Elders, Members, and adherents of the Congregation 
of the United Secession Church, Clavering Place Gaciancttalaains 
—of Inhabitants of Dronfield ;—of Baptists at Swanwick ;—of In 
Ruilton Chapel, Gornal ;—of Inhabitants of Kettering ;—of Protestant Dissen- 
ters at Aldwinkle;—of Inhabitants of Woodford, Twywell, and Addington 
Magna ;—of Titchmarsh and Pilton ;—of Protestant Dissenters at Thrapston ; 
—at Ringstead ;—of Inhabitants of Rowell ;—and of Protestant Dissenters in 
the Market-place Chapel, Wallingford. . 
Dover Pilotage.—Petition of Boatmen of Dover, for a modification or repeal of the 
Acts for the regulation of Pilots and Pilotage in the Liberties of the Cinque 
Ports. . 
Tithes and Church Rates (Ireland).——Petition of Inhabitants of Ballymakenny, 
for the abolition thereof. 
Municipal Corporations. Petition of Inhabitants of Queenborough, complain- 
ing of certain abuses existing in that Corporation ; referred to the Seleet Com- 





thittee on Municipal Corporations. 

Sale of Beer Act.——Petition of the Rector, Churehwardens, Overseer3, and 
others, of Bridport, for the repeal thereof, : 

Sale of Beer Act.——Petition of persons acting as a Committee on the behalf of 

the Licensed Retailers of Beer and Ale resident in the Metropolis, praying to be 

placed on the same footing as Licensed Victuallers. 

Slavery. Petitions for the abolition thereof;—of Clergy of the County of 
Berks ; of Inhabitants of Wantage ;—of Chipping Norton ;—of Independents of 

Dukinfield ;—of Inhabitants of Lismahagow;—of Leake;—of Shirley and 

Yeaveley ;—and, of Darley Abbey. 

Sale of Beer Act.—Petitions for the repeal thereof ;—of the High Sheriff, Grand 
Jury, and Magistrates of Berks ;—of Inhabitants of Tilehurst ;—of Magistrates, 
Clergy, and Inhabitants of Bolton-le-moors ;—and, of Inhabitants of Wolvey. 

Church of Scotland.—Petitions for the amendment of the Law relating to Lay 
Patronage in the Church of Scotland ;—of Heritors, Elders, and other Inhabi- 
tants of Dysart;—of Inhabitants of Lismahagow ;—of Stonehouse ;—and, of 
Magistrates, Ministers, Merchants, and others, of Pollokshaws. 

Factories Regulation Bill.——Petitions for further inquiry ;—of Master Cotton 
Spinners and Manufacturers; and of Manufacturers of Derby. 

Soap. Petition of Manufacturers of Hard Soap, for the repeal or reduction of 
the Duty thereon, 

Jews.——Petitions for the removal of the civil disabilities affecting the Jews ;— 
of Inhabitants of Staleybridge and Dukinfield ;—and, of Inhabitants of West- 

minster, professing the Jewish religion. 

Liverpool Borough.——Petition of Individuals who at the late Election for Liver- 
pool composed the Committee for conducting the Election of Sir Howard Dou- 

glas, complaining of misrepresentations contained in the Petition from Liver- 

pool, [presented 21st February] and praying that they may be permitted to 
disprove the charges alleged against them; to lie on the Table, 

Stamp Duties. ——Petition of the Provost, Baillies, and Councillors of the Burgh 
a Paisley, for the reduction of the Stamp Duty on Indentures of Apprentice- 

ship. 

Hand-loom Weaving.——Petition of Hand-loom Weavers of Stonehouse, com- 
plaining of distress, and for the appointment of a Board of Trade to equalize, 

superintend, and regulate the prices of workmanship in the different depart- 

ments of Hand-loom Weaving. 

Assessed Taxes.——Petitions for the repeal thereof ;—of Inhabitants of the hun- 
toed of Winnibriggs and Threo (Lincoln) ;—and, of Godmanchester and Hunt- 
ingdon, : 

House and Window Taxes.——Petition of Householders of St. Luke (Middlesex), 
for the repeal thereof. 


Labourers Employment Act.——Petition of Churchwardens, Overseers, and 
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ma Householders of Kirton, fer the repeal of the sixth section 

Municipal Corporations.———Petitions for granting to the Inhabitants of 
rate Towns the privilege of electing their Magistrates and local Authorities ;— 
prema ease me A a and Inha- 
bitants of Beverley; referred to Select Committee on Municipal Corporations, 

— (Ireland ).——Petition of the Minister, Elders, and Members of the 

Second. Presbyterian Church at Ballymeny, against the new system of Educa- 
tion in Ireland, 

Oaths.-——Petition of Individuals resident in Belfast and Newry, for the substitu- 
tion of a solemn Affirmation in all cases where by Law an oath is now required 
to be taken. 

Tithes (Ireland).——Petitions for the abolition thereof ;—of Inhabitants of Kil- 
dalky ;~-and, of Kilmessen and Dunsany. 

Grand Jury Laws (Ireland).---Petition of Inhabitants of Kilmessen and Dunsany, 
for the amendment thereof. 

Union with Ireland. ——Petition of Inhabitants of Kilmessen and Dunsany, for 
the repeal thereof. 

Taxation.——Petitions of Farmers, and Persons connected with farming, at 
eS repeal of the Duty on Malt 

ops. 

Tax Carts.——Petition of Inhabitants of the hundred of Earsham (Nerfolk), for 
the repeal of the Tax on Carts. 

Factories Regulation Bill. ———Petitions in favour ;—of Inhabitants of Manning- 
ham ;—of Magistrates, Clergy, Gentry, Merchants, Traders, and other Inha- 
bitants of Norwich. 

Slavery.——Petition of Inhabitants of Wolsingham, for the abolition thereof. 

Sale of Beer Act.——Petition of Inhabitants of Codsall, for the repeal thereof. 

Protestant Dissenters,—Petition of the Congregation of Protestant Dissenters, 
denominated Methodists of the New Connexion worshipping at South Shields, 
for relief from the grievances to which Dissenters are subject in relation to 
Parochial Registration, Marriages, and Parochial Rates. 

Elections.———Petition of Matthew Kemsey, of Wolverhampton, for more effec- 
tually securing the freedom of Flections. 

Sale of Beer Act.———Petitions for the repeal thereof ;—of Inhabitants of Bed- 
worth ;—of Meriden, Packington Magna and Parva j—of Clifton-upon-Duns- 
more ;— of Coleshill ;—of Polesworth ; —and, of Vicar, Ministers, Church- 
wardens, and Inhabitants of Portsea. ~ a 

Poor Laws.———Petition of Rate-payers of Bedwo complaining 0 opera- 
tion thereof, and praying for an alteration. 

Slavery.——Petitions for the abolition thereof ;—of Inhabitants of Halifax ;—of 
Elland; of Salterhebble ;—of Keighley ;—of In tsof Ringwood ;—of 
Protestant Dissenters and Inhabitants of Coleford ;*and, of Independents at 
Zien Chapel, Mallow. 

Protestant Dissenters,— Petitions complaining of the grievances to which Protes- 
tant Dissenters are subject, and praying for relief ;—of Methodists of the New 
Connexion at Zion Chapel, Sunderland ;—of Protestant Dissenters of Mac- 
clesfield ;—of Salford ;—of and Independents of Ashburton ;—of 
Dissenters of Brampton ;—of Methodists of the New Connection of Hudders- 
field, Shelley, and other hor pleas ;—and, of Ministers and Managers of the late 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Chapel, Bath. 

Municipal Corporations,——Petition of Burgesses, Householders, and Inhabi- 
tants of Tenby, complaining of the present administration of the affairs of that 
og referred to the Select Committee on Municipal Corporations. 

Corporation.——Petition of George Robinson, complaining of having 
been refused his freedom by that and praying for relief; referred 


to the Select Committee on Mun’ 
Performances Dill Pedtiow of Richard Armistead and 
Bolewell Davidge, of Liverpool, for extending the provisions thereof 
Liverpool Theatre. 
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pool, forming the Liverpool Marine Assurance Company, for the reduction of 
the Duty thereon. . 

Soane’s Museum Bill.—— Petition of George Seance, esquire, of Worthing, 
against ; referred to the Committee on the Bill. waka 

Prison Officers (Ireland).——Petition of the Governor and Sub-officers of Mary- 
borough Gaol, for enabling Grand Juries to make provision by way of superan- 
ntation or pension for Officers of Prisons in Ireland. 

Disturbances (Ireland) Bill. ——Petition of Freeholders and Rate-payers of 
Little Shelford, against. , 

Criminal Code.——Petition of Wesleyan Methodists of Chareh Street Chapel, 
Reading, for mitigating the severity thereof for offences against property. 

Post Horse and Stage Coach Duties Act.——Petition ef Coach Propnetors, and 
others, conveying passengers in the neighbourhood of Liverpool and Manches- 
ter, for an alteration thereof, 

Factories Regulation Bill.——Petition of the Master Cotten Spinners of Lan- 
caster, that a Commission may be appointed to inquire into the expediency of 
the measure, 

Assessed Taxes. Petitions for the repeal thereof; ---of Parishioners of St. Mary 
Stratford Bow ;—of Churchwardens, Overseers, Housekeepers, and Electors of 
Mile End Old Town ;---and of Inhabitant Householders of Stoke-upon-T rent. 

Assessed Taxes, Ballot, &c.——Petition of Inhabitants of Gravesend aad Milton, 
for the repeal of the Assessed Taxes, the Septennial Act, and the Cora Laws, 


and for Vote by Ballot. 

House and Window Tax.——Petition of the Churchwardens, Overseers, Trustees, 
and Inhabitant Householders of Ratcliff, for the repeal thereof, 

Trinity House.——Petition of Thomas Urquhart, a younger Brother of the Cor- 
poration of the Trinity House, for an investigation of the principles upon which 
the Constitution of the Corporation of the Trinity House is founded, and upon 
what system it has been conducted. 

Slavery.——Petitions for the abolition thereof ;—of Inhabitants of Lanblethian ; 
--of Cowbridge ;---of Sitbney ;~-of Crowan ;---of Wendover ;-e-of Mullion ;---of 
Breage ;---of Ruan Major and Ruan Minor;-~-of Landewednack and Grade ;--- 
of Constantine ;-—-of Saint Keverne ;---of Helleston ;---of Cardiff ;---of Croydon; 
---and, of Cury and Grenwalloe. 

Ministers of the Gospel.-—-Petition of Inhabitants of Breage, for the repeal of all 
compulsory Laws for the Support of the Ministers of the Gospel. 

Sewers.——Petition of Commissioners of Sewers of Great Chart and Yalding, 
praying that the House will pass a Bill for amending the Law of Sewers. 

William Thornsett.——Petition of William Thornsett, of Dover, complaining of 
the seizure of his money from off the Dover Mail Ceach, and praying for an 
enquiry into the legality of the seizure; and that if declared illegal, the Peti- 

tioner may be compensated for his Joss, 

Tithes——Petition of Owners and Occupiers of Land, and Inhabitants of Brom- 
ley, Lewisham, and other places, for the repeal of the imposition of Tithes. 

ve eg or of Contributers to the County Rate residing at 
and near Cardiff, against the introduction of any Bill for'removing the Summer 
Assizes from Cardiff to Swansea. ia , 

Factories Regulation Bill.——Petition of Inhabitants of Cardiff, in favour. 

Criminal Laws.——Petition of Inhabitants of Reigate, for a mitigation of the 
Criminal Laws. 

Tithes and Church Rates (Ireland).——-Petitions for the abolition shereof ;--of 


Iubabitants of the united parishes of Ballihegran, Feenagh, and Clouneru;-- 
and, of Roman Catholic lnhabitants of Doon, 





ninch, and into the complaints of the Petitioners respecting the same; referred 
to the Select Cemnedaran icipal Corporations. 
rporation.————Petition of Merchants, Tradesmen, and Inhabitants of 
Collumpton, complaining of the exacti i Corporation on goods 
and merchandize expo Y natdealenes o 
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Dublin Corporation of ag ere ane aaa 
No.7, Bachelor’s Walk, Dublin, complaining of having been refused admission 
into that Corporation ; referred to the Select Committee on Municipal Corpo- 
rations. 


Small Debts.——Petition of Tradesmen and Inhabitants of Frome, for a law for 
the more easy of Small Debts. 

House and Window Duties.——Petition of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
mons of the City of London, for the thereof. 

Protestant Dissenters»——-Petitions for relief from the grievances to which Dis- 
senters are now liable in relation to parochial entre e me and pa- 
rochial rates ;~-of the Congregation of Methodists of the New Connexion, of 
paneer sneer, on paragon Sty arcnen oe boar Sem 

Labourers Employment Act.——Petition of the Minister, Parish Officers, and 
Rate-payers of Steeple Claydon, for the amendment thereof. 

Cholera.——Petition of Inhabitants of Smisby, for the appointment of a day of 
National Thanksgiving for the cessation of the Cholera. 

Slavery.——Petition of Inhabitants of Clonakilty for the abolition thereof; to 
lie on the table. 

Church Temporalities (Ireland).——Petition of the Dean of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
draChairman of a Meeting of the Deans, Archdeacons, and Clergy of the 
ee nl, for postponing the consideration of the measure 

a month. 

House and Window Duties.——Petitions for the repeal thereof ;—of Church- 
wardens and Overseers of Christchurch, Surrey ;—of Vestrymen and Inha- 
bitant Householders of St. Paul, Shadwell ;—and, of Inhabitant Householders 
of St. George, Middlesex. 

Metropolis Police Act.——Petition of the Churchwardens and Overseers of the 
parish of Christchurch, Surrey, for exempting that parish from the operation 
thereof. 

Church and State.——Petitition of Inhabitants of Cumneck, praying for an 
entire separation between Church and State, leaving the support of the Church 
to the voluntary contributions of its members. 

Slavery.——— Petitions for the abolition thereof ;—of Inhabitants of Kilwinning ; 
—<i mena j—of Cumnock ;—of Guisborough ;—of Castletown ;—of 
Saltcoats ;—of ste pool Melbourn j--of Baptiom and Werleyen Mothédists of Ely of 
Methodists of the New Connexion of Zion Chapel, Pudsey Pudsey ;—of Inhabitants of 
Eccleshifl ;—of Barton St. David’s, Baltenborough, and other sof In- 
dependents meeting in Castle-street, Abergavenny ;— of I tants of Brig- 
house and Rastrick ;—of Peniston;—of Barnoldswick in Craven ;—of Con- 
gregation meeting at the Church of the Holy Trinity, at Idle ;—Two Petitions 
of Protestant Dissenters and others, of Wedmore ;—of Doncaster ;—of dlc ; 
—of Dewsbury ; and, of Addingham. 

Hand-loom Weaving.——Petition of Hand-loom Weavers of Irvine, complaining 
een see tina to equalize, 
superintend, and regulate the prices of workmanship in the different depart- 
ments of that trade. 

Corn-Laws.— Petition of Inhabitants of Cumnook, for the repeal thereof. 

Tithes.——Petition of Labourers. of the parish of Veryan, for the abolition 


thereof. 

Arrest for Debt.———Petition of Persons confined in the Four Courts Marshalsea 
Prison, Dublin, for an alteration in the Law relative thereto. 

House and Window Tax.-——~Petition of the Inhabitants of Sidmouth, for the-re- 


peal thereof. 
of Members, &e.——Petitions, praying that no preperty 

tion be eens 
Septennial Act, Vote by Ballot, and relief ‘Taxation ;---of Members of the 
Norwich Union of the uae and other Inhabitants of Norwich ;-- 
and, of Timothy Hutt and Mark Anthony Johnson. 

Taxes,—— Petitions for the repeal of Taxes oP ee seed rae ea 
‘the substitution of a regulated Property Tax in lieu thereof ;---of of 
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Ti and Coro Laws.——Petition of Gentlemen, Freeholders, Merchants, 
my others, of Blatchinworth and Calderbrook, for the abolition of Tithes, and 
for the repeal of the Corn Laws. " 

Taxes on Knowledge.——Petitions for the repeal of all Taxes on the diffusion of 
Knowledge ;—of Gentlemen, Freeholders, Merchants, and others, of Blateh- 
inworth and Calderbrook ;—and, of Gentlemen, Freeholders, Merchants, and 
others, of Stansfield. 

Taxation.——Petition of Gentlemen, Freeholders, Merehants, and others, of 
Blachinworth and Calderbrook, for the repeal of Taxes on Malt, Hops, and 


Paes Act.——Petitions for the repeal of the Septennial Act, and for the 
Vote by Ballot ;—of Gentlemen, Freeholders, Merchants, and others,’ of 
Blatchingworth and Calderbrook ;—and, of Gentlemen, Freeholders, Merchants, 
and Inhabitants of Stansfield. 

Protestant Dissenters. ——Petition of Independents of Ashton-under-Lyne, com- 
plaining rs = grievances to which Protestant Dissenters are subject, and pray- 
ing for relief. 

Pe Offices. Petition of Members of a Society calling itself the Beith 
Agricultural Political Union, for the abolition of all sinecure offices, both in 
Church and State. 3 

Jews. Petitions for the removal of all disabilities affecting the Jews ;—of Pro- 
testant Dissenters of Toxteth ;—of Inhabitants of Ashton-under-Lyne ;—of 
Staley Bridge, and Dukinfield ;—and, of Unitarian Christians of the Octagon 
Chapel, Norwich. be 

Factories Regulation Bill.—Petitions praying that a Commission may be appointed 
to inquire into the expediency of the measure ;—of Proprietors of Cotton Fac- 
tories ;—of Master Spinners of Wigan ;—of Proprietors of Cotton Factories ia 
the county of Renfrew. 

Factories Regulation Bill.——Petitions in favour;—of Inhabitants of Wakefield ; 
and, of Manufacturers and Inhabitants of Holmfirth. i 

Prison Officers (lreland).———Petitions for enabling Grand Juries to make provi- 
sion by way of superannuation or pension for Officers of Prisons in lreland ;— 
of George Dunn, Governor of Kilmainham Gaol ;—and, of the Officers of Sligo 
Prison ;—referred to the Select Committee on Grand Juries (Ireland) Bill. - 

Church in Ireland Bill——Petitions against ;—of Vicar and Inhabitants of Larah; 
of Protestant and Roman Catholic Gentry, Clergy, and Landholders of Elphin ; 
—of Clergy of the Town and Neighbourhood of Bandon ;—of Clergy of the 
Deanery of Bristol ;—of Inhabitants of Penzance ;—of Foxford ;—and, of Land- 
holders, Merchants, and Inhabitants of Killala, 

Sir Harcourt Lees. Petition of Sir Harcourt Lees, in favour of Disturbances 
(Ireland) Bill; for repeal of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill; for the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act throughout Ireland ; and the presentment of 
Newspapers containing seditious publications. 

Tithes (Ireland),——Petitions for the extinction thereof;—of Landholders and 
Inhabitants of Carne Lady’s Island, St. Margaret’s, and St. Iberius ;—of Pa- 
rishioners of Tacumshane ;—and, of Kilrane. Y 

Vote by Ballot. ——Petitions in favour thereof ;—of Parishioners of Tacumshane ; 
and, of Freeholders of the Barony of Gallen. 

Union with Ireland.——Petitions for the repeal thereof ;—of Freeholders of Bal- 
lymitty, Kilkevan, and Ambrosetown ;—of Inhabitants of Tintern ;—of Kil- 
rane ;—of Tacumshane ;—of Clone ;—of Kileormack ;—and, of Freeholders of 
Bannow, Carrig, and St. Imok. : 

Established Church.—— Petition for the adoption of measures to increase the spi- 
ritual efficacy of the Established Church ;—of Clergymen, or Lay Members of 
the United Church of England and Ireland, resident in the County of Mon- 
mouth ;—and, of Clergymen of the Church of England resident in the Eastern 

P we of the Comat . me eae the Diocese of Bristol, 

very.—-—Petition of He for compensation to Slaveholders, in case of 
the emancipation of the Slaves. ° je 

Robert Robison,—Petition of Robert Robison, late a Captain in His Majesty’s 
Service, complaining of his dismissal from the Army, and praying that the 
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Minutes of the » and sentence of the Court Martial may be 
laid before the rarer om f 
Dublin Corporation.—— Petition of William Kertland, complaining of his being 
ee that Corporation; referred to the Select Committee on 

un 

Soap.——— Petition of Manufacturers and Dealers in Soap in Bristol, for the repeal 
or reduction of the Duty thereon. 

Sale of Beer Act,——Petition of Inhabitant Householders of the Western Division 
of the County of Kent, for the repeal thereof. 

Church of Scotland.——Petition of Inhabitants of the Parish of Ardrossan, for 
nen Weg, marEN RUIN. PRI a to Lay Patronage in the Church of Scot- 

House and Window Taxes.—-—Petition of Inhabitant Householders of Cranbrook, 
for the repeal thereof. 

Factories Regulation Bill.——Petition of Inhabitants of Poplar, in favour. 

Chureh of Scotland.——Petitions for the amendment of the Law relating to Lay 
Patronage in the Church of Scotland ;---of Ministers, Elders, and others of the 
City of Perth ;---and, of Inhabitants of Kilmore and Urquhart. 

District Courts (Scotland).———Petition of the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and 
Town Council of the City and Royal Burgh of Perth, for the establishment of 
District Courts in Scotland. 

Slavery.——Petitions for the abolition thereof ;--of Inhabitants of Rye ;---and, of 
South Shields. 

Sugar.——Petitions for permitting the Importation of Foreign Sugar to be refined 
for Exportation ;---of the Society of Shipowners of the Firth of Forth ;~-and, of 
Sugar Refiners of Edinburgh and Leith. 

Oaths.——Petitions fur the substitution of an Affirmation in all cases where by 
pac an Oath is required ;---Two Petitions of Residents in Edinburgh and 

i 

Royal Burghs (Scotland).——Petition of Inhabitants of Leith, for separating that 
town from all future Municipal connexion with the Town Council of Edinburgh ; 
referred to Committee on Royal Burghs (Scotland) Bill. 

Factories Regulation Bill.———Petition of Inhabitants of Guisely, in favour, 

Parliamentary Business. —— Petition of Merchants, Manufacturers, and Ship- 
ownersin Dundee, praying the House to pass the Disturbances (Ireland) Bill, in 
order that the House may proceed to make the contemplated alteration of Du- 
ties in the Timber Trade. 

Slavery.——Petitions for the abolition thereof;--of Inhabitants of Tumby ;---of 
Willoughby ;---of Haven Bank and New York ;---of Scawby ;---of Burgh-in-the- 
Marsh ;---of Moorby ;---of Alford ;---of Scendleby and Seremby ;---of Mareham- 
le-Fen ;---of Lusby ;---of Females of Spilsby ;-~-of Inhabitants of Huttoft ;---of 
Hogsthorpe ;---of Hawthorn Hill ;---of Candlesby and Ashby ;---of Spilsby ;—of 
Hagg Worthingham ;---nnd, of Eaniscorthy and Templeshannon ;---of Plymouth 
and Stonehouse ;---of Mildenhall ;---of Lowestoft ;---of Woodbridge ;~-of Wick- 
ham Market ;-~-and, of Devonport and Stonehouse. 

Assessed Taxes.—Petitions for the repeal thereof;---of Farmers, Graziers, 
Tradesmen, and others, of Alford ;---and, of Inhabitants of Gainsborough. 

Tithes.——Petition of Inhabitants of Salmonby, for the abolition thereof. 

Patents for Inventions Bill. ——Petition of John Kitchen, in favour. 

Criminal Laws.——Petition of Inhabitants of Maryport for the abolition of the 
punishment of Death for offences against — 

Sale of Beer Act.—— Petitions for the repeal thereof ;---of the Rector, Vicar, and 
Inhabitants of Crayford and. Bexley ;---of Inhabitants of Uttoxeter ;---of Rolles- 
ton ;---of Pelsall ; and, of the Mayor and Inhabitants of the City of Worcester. 

Lunaties Act.—-—Petition of Anna Maria Holmes, Henry Hamer, and the Rev. 
Richard Mostyn Price, complaining of the operation of the Act being limited to 
the life of the Lunatic, and praying for an amendment of tne same. 

Mercantile Marine.——~Petition of unemployed Mariners of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

complaining of want of employment:in the Mercantile Marine of the Country, 

and praying for relief. . 





; 
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Marine Insurance. —-Petition of Ship-owners and Merchants trading at, to, and 
from the ports of Shoreham, Littlehampton, Arundel, and Chichester, for the 

repeal of the Duty on Policies of Marine Insurance. , 

Debtor and Creditor.— Petition of Merchants, Bankers, Traders, and Inhabi- 
tants of Plymouth, for alteration of the Law of Debtor and Creditor, 

Tithes, &e.——Petition of Members of the Nurney Political Union, for the abeli- 

tion of Tithes, and the Revision of the Grand Jury Laws. 

Robert Taylor.——Petition of Inhabitants of Birmingham, for the release from 

prison of the Rev. Robert Taylor, and Messrs. Ward and Twort. 

Taxes on Knowledge. ——Petition of Inhabitants of Birmingham, for the repeal of 
the Taxes which impede the diffusion of Knowledge. 

House and Window Taxes. ——Petition of Inhabitant Householders of the Ward 
of Cheap, London, for the repeal thereof. 4 ’ 

Jews.-—Petition of Persons professing the Jewish religion, of Bristol, for the 

removal of the civil disabilities affecting the Jews. 

Vote by Ballot.——Petitions in faveur thereof ;---of Inhabitants of Stoke-upon- 
Trent ;---and, of the Council of the National Political Union. 

Prison Officers (Ireland).——Petition of the Governor and Sub-officers of the 

Gaol of Armagh, to enable Grand Juries to grant superannuation allowances to 

Prison Officers. 

Taxed Carts. ——Petitions for the repeal of the Tax on Carts ;~-of Inhabitants of 

Cosford (Suffolk) ;---and, of Blackburn. 

Soap.——Petitions for the repeal or reduction of the Duty thereon ;---of Licensed 
Soap-boilers and Chandlers of the town of Galway ;--of Maaufactnrers of and 

and Dealers in Soap in Aruudel and its neighbourhood ;---and in Ayr, 

Tithes (Ireland).——Petition of Inhabitants of Killemard, for the abolition 

thereof. 

Stamp on Receipts. ——Petition of the Master, Assistants, aud Membegs of the 

Merchant Company of Ayr, for the repeal of the Duty thereou. 

Sugar.—~ Petition of Ship-owners of Irvine, for permitting the impertation of 
Foreign Sugars for the purpose of being refined for exportation to a Foreign 

market. 

D’Arcy Mahon. —— Petition of D’ Arcy Mahon, Esq., late a Commissioner of the 
Provisional Board of Stamps in Ireland, complaining of the insufficiency of his 

superannuation allowance, and praying for relief. 

Slavery. ——Petitions for the abolition thereof ;—of Protestant Dissenters of 

Bosworth ;—of Inhabitants of Tenbury ;—of Edinburgh ;—of Members of the 

Chureh and Congregation in Kirkside;—of Inhabitants of Blairgowrie and 

Ratway ;—of Auchtergaven ;—of Pitcairn ;—of Southwold ;—of Ystraddyfo- 

dog;—of Dynas Colliery, Lantrissaint and Ystraddyfodog;—of Baptists of 

George-street, Nottingham. 

Taxed Carts. ——Petition of Thomas Newbold, of Walcot, for the repeal of the 
Tax on Carts with wooden springs. 

Corn Laws. Petition of Members of the Political Union of the Working 
Classes complaining of the weight of Taxation, and praying for the repeal of 

the Corn Laws. 

House and Window Tax.——Petitions for the repeal thereof ;—of Churchwardens 
and Parishioners of Greenwich ;—of Parishioners of St. Paul Deptford ;—of 

Inhabitant Householders of St. Nicholas, Deptford ;—and, of Inhabitants of St. 

Saviour, Southwark. 

Factories Regulation Bill.——Petitions in favour ;—Protestant Dissenters. in 
Church-street, Deptford;—of Inhabitrnts of Aberdeen ;—of Bridgeton ;—of 

Operatives, Manufacturers, Merchants, and Inhabitants of Blairgowrie and 

Rattray ;—and, of Inhabitants of Horsham, 

Tithes (Ireland.)——Petitions for the abolition thereof ;—of Inhabitants of St. 
Mary’s, New Ross ;—of Ballibay ;—of Carrickmacross ;—of Tintern ;—and, of 

Rosegarland, 

Municipal Corporations. —Petition of Inhabitants of New Ross, for granting the 
Inhabitants of that Town the privilege of electing their Magistrates and Local 

Authorities; referred to the Select Committee on Municipal Corporations. 
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Trinity Hospital (New Ross.)——Petition of Inhabitants of New Ross, eomplain-. 
ing of the exclusion of Roman Catholics from that institution. 

Exeter Corporation.—— Petition of Merchants, Tradesmen, and Inhabitants of 
Honiton, complaining of the exactions levied by that Corporation upon geods 
imported to or exported from the Port of Topsham ; referred to the Com- 
mittee on Municipal C- ' 

Union with Ireland.——Petitions for the repeal thereof ;—of Landholders and 
Inhabitants of Lady’s Island, St. Iberius, Carne, aud St. Margaret’s, Wexford ; 
and, of Merchants, Manufacturers, Bleachers, and Weavers of Drogheda. 

Tithes (Ireland. )——Petition of John Nolan, of Ballyn Derry, complaining of 
the manner in which the Tithes of that parish have been compounded, and for 
the appointment of new Commissioners and Government Surveyors to applot 
the same. 

Prison Officers (Ireland.)———Petitions for enabling Grand Juries to grant su- 
perannuation allowances to Prison Officers ;—of the Governor and Officers of 
the Gaol of the town of Galway ;—and, of the Gaol of Monaghan, 

Sale of Beer Act.——Petitions for the repeal thereof ;—of Inhabitants of Merthyr 
Tydvil ;—of Kingstone (Stafford ;)}—and, of Aston-juxta-Birmingham. 

Soap. ——Petitions for the reduction of the Daty thereon ;---of Proprietors, Ma- 
nufacturers, Merchants, and Inhabitants of Aberdeen ;—of Banff ;—and, of 
Cullen. 

Church of Scotland. ——Petitions for the amendment of the Law relating to Lay 
Patronage in the Church of Scotland ;—of Inhabitants of Newhills ;—of Echt; 
of Birse ;—of Heritors, Elders, and Inhabitants of Auchterardur;—of Minis- 
ters, Elders, Electors, and Inhabitants of Comrie;—of Muthill ;—of Inhabit- 
ants of Crieff;---of Inhabitants of Rattray ;---of Bendochy ;---and, of Inverury. 

Game Act.——Petition of Inhabitants of Drogheda, for the repeal thereof. 

Hand-loom Weaving. Petitions complaining of distress, and praying for the 
appointment of-a Board of Trade to equalize, superintend, and regulate the 
price of work in that department of the trade ;—of Hand-loom Weavers of 
Bathgate ;—of Operative Weavers of Balfrond, Killearn, and other places ;— 
of Hand-loom Weavers of Hamilton ;—and, of Lanark. 

Assessed Taxes.——Petitions for the repeal thereof ;—~of the Company of Mer- 
chants of Edinburgh ;—and, of Inhabitant Householders of Aberdeen. 

Edinburgh Local Taxation——Petition of the Company of Merchants of Edin- 
burgh, for a reform in the Municipal Government and Local Taxation of that 
City. 

Apecheuitie? Company, London,——Pctition of John Campbell, President of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, complaining of the monopoly 
enjoyed by that Corporation debarring all persons from practising as 
Apothecaries in England and Wales unless licensed by them, and praying for 
relief. 

Metropolis Pelice Act.——Petition of Inhabitant Householders of St. Saviour’s 
Southwark, for exempting that parish from the operation thereof, and placing 
it under their own parochial authorities. 

Distress:——Petition of Framework knitters, of Lambley, Carlton, and other 
places, complaining of distress, and praying for relief from taxation. 

Taxation. ——Petition of Members of the Horsham Union, for the repeal of the 
Duties on Malt, Hops; and Soap, &e. ; 

Grand Juries (Ireland) Bill.—— Petition of Landed Proprietors, Freeholders, 
Merchants, and others, of New Ross, fur a Clause in the Bill enabling Grand 
Juries to borrow money for the promotion of Public Works in Ireland, to be 
repaid by instalments raised on Grand Jury Presentments, 

Vote by Ballot.——Petition of Inhabitants of Rosegurland and lach, for the 
adoption of Vote by Ballot. ‘ i 

Attornies (Lreland.) —— Petition of President, Vice-Presidents, and Committee of 
the Irish Law Soviety, for assimilating the Fees of practising Attornies and 
Solicitors in Ireland, and for increasing the jurisdiction of the Local Courts. 

Protestant Dissenters. —— Petition of Baptists meeting in George-street, Notting- 
ham, complaining of the grievances under which Protestant Dissenters labour, 

and praying for relief, 
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Slavery.———Petitions for the abolition thereof ;—of Inhabitants of Kennoway ; 
—of Newburgh ;—of Balmerino ;—of Ceres (Two Petitions) ;—of Females of 
the United Secession Church, Lathones ;—of Members of the United Secession 
Church, Lathones ;—-of Inhabitants of Avening ;—of Llanne-fidd ;—-of Llany- 
nis, and other places ;—of Llanferras ;---of Llangynhafel, and other places ;-- . 
of Derwen, and other places ;—of Llanfair, and other places j---of Leuchars ;--- 
of Irthlingborough ;---of Raunds ;---of Allva ;---of Nailsworth ;---of Braybrook ; 
---of Mayor, Aldermen, and Inhabitants of Higham Ferrars ;---and, of Protes- 
tant Dissenters of Swanage. 

Church of Scotland.——Petition of Inhabitants of Leuchars, for the amendment 
of the Law relating to Lay Patronage in the Church of Scotland. 

Soap.—Petition of Manufacturers and Dealers in Soap in Chatham, for the 
reduction of the Duty thereon. : 

Protestant Dissenters. ——Petition of Protestant Dissenters in Swanage, complain- 
ing of the grievances under which Protestant Dissenters at present labour, 
and praying for relief. , ; 

Small Debts. —- Petition of Traders, and others, of Kingsbridge and Dodbrook, 
for a more speedy mode of recovery of Small Debts. 





LIST OF THE MINORITY 


Of 157 (including Tellers) who, on the 26th of March, voted for Mr. Robinson's Motion, “ That 
a Select Committee be appointed to consider and revise our existing taxation, with the view 
to a repeal of those burdens which press most heavily on productive industry ; and the substi- 





tution of an equitable tax on property in lieu thereof.” 


ENGLAND. Fielden, J. Pease, J. Maxwell, Sir J. 
Adams, E. H. Fryer, R. Peel, Col. J. Maxwell, J. 
Aglionby, H. A. Gaskell, D. Phillips, M. Oswald, R. A. 
Attw T; Gisborne, T. Plumtre, J. P. Oswald, James 
Baillie, J. E. Goring, H. D. Potter, Richard Sinclair, G. 
Barnard, E.G. Greene, T. G. 0, R. 
Bayntun, S.A. Grote, G. 7 Wallace, Robert 
Benett, J. Guest, J.J, Roebuck, J. A 
Bewes, T. Gully, J. Romilly, J IRELAND 
Bentinck, Lord G. Hall, B. Rotch, Baldwin, Dr. 
Rolling, W. Halcomb, J. Russell, C » G. 8. 
Bowes, J. Handley, W. F. Shawe, R. N. Butler, Hon, P 
Brigstrick, W. P. Handley, B. Spry, 8.T inn, W.F. 
Briggs, R. Handley, H. Stanley, E. J Fitzsimon, C. 
Briscoe, J. I. Harland, W. C. Stewart, J. Grattan, H. 
Brockleburst, I. Harvey, D.W. Talbot, C.R. M. Lalor, 

rodie, W. Hawes, B. Tennyson, Rt.Hon.C. Lynch, A. H. 
Brotherton, J. Hawkins, J. H. Thicknesse, R. Maclanghilin, 
Buckingham, J. 8. Henniker, Lord Todd, Martin, J. 
Bulkeley, Sir R. W. Hodges, T. L. Tooke, William O’Brien, C. 
Bulwer, E. L. Hodgson, J. Torrens, Colonel R. O”’Connell, D. 
Cavendish, Lo:d Hornby, E.G. Trelawney, W.L. 8. O°Connell, M. 
Cayley, Sir G. Hughes, H. Tynte, C. O’Connell, J. 
Chaplin, Colonel T. Hume, J. Tyrrell, Sir J.T. O'Connell, C. 
€ aon, A. Humphery, J. rrell, C. O'Connell, Morgan 
Chaytor, W. Rs C. Hutt, W. Vaughan, Sir R. O’Connor, F. 
Chichester, J. P. B. Hyett, W. H. Vernon, Hon. G. J. O’Dwyer, A.C. 
Clay, W. Ingham, R. Vincent, Sir F. Roche, w. 
Cobbett, W. James, W. Wigney, J.N. Roche, David 
Collier, J. Keppel, Major G, Wi ‘ Ruthven, E.8. 
Cornish, J. Key, Sir J. Williams, Colonel G. Ruthven, E. 
Curteis, H. B. Langton, Col. G Willoughby, Sir H. Sheil, R. L. 
Curteis, E. B. Lennox, Lord W. Wood, Alderman Sullivan, R. 
Dare, R. W. H. Lennox, Lord G. Watkins, I. L. Vigors, N.A. 

: Javies, Lieut.-Col. pe ss Walter, J. 

awson, E Locke, W. Wason, R. TELLERS. 
Dick, Q. Lushington, Dr. 8 Young, G.T. Robinson, 
Dundas, Hon. 2... Marshall, Warburton, Henry 
Sven, Ww. Marsland, Thomas SCOTLAND. 

Fala, Ww. Nanney, J. E Dalmeny, Lord PAIFED OFF. 
Fer ay G, Newark, Viscount Gillon, W. D. O’Connor, Don 
enton, J. Palmer, R Johnston, A. Molesworth, Sir W. 








THE POLITICAL INDICATOR. 





IMMEDIATE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY.—GREAT PUBLIC 
MEETING IN LONDON. 


Tue zeal of the British public in favour of the Abolition of Slave 
is daily increasing ; and the determination that it shall be immediate, 
and without previous condition, seems also to gather strength. It 
was intended, some weeks a0, to have had a meeting of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, and their friends, in London, to give expression to 
the public feeling on this subject: but it was postponed at the desire 
of the Ministers themselves, to enable them, it was said, to conduct 
their then pending negotiations with the West India planters with 
ter freedom from embarrassment. The time fixed for Mr. 
uxton’s motion in the House of Commons began to approach, and 
again Ministers wished for more time, and prevailed on im to put it 
off, on the pledge that they would themselves introduce a measure on 
that subject, which should be at once safe and satisfactory. 


As far as the Administration and the Parliament are concerned, 
the matter then lies over till the period named. In the mean time, 
however, the public demand for some decisive expression of opinion, 
having daily grown more intense, a general meeting of the friends of 
innnactitole and entire abolition was called at Exeter Hall on Tuesday 
last ; and having been ourselves invited, with other Members of Par- 
liament, to.attend the meeting, as one of the advocates on whom the 
Anti-Slavery Society professes that it strongly relies for support in 
the House of Commons, when the question shall be brought before 
that assembly for decision, we were present during the whole of the 
proceedings, and can speak with confidence as well as pleasure of its. 
general result. 

The large room at Exeter-Hall, capable, it is said, of containing 
from 4000 to 5000 persons, was filled with a splendid audience of 
both sexes, long before 12 o'clock, when the Chair was taken by Lord 
SurFIELp, who was supported on the platform by the largest of 
Members of Parliament, ministers of religion, and friends of the 
cause, from all parts of the country, that it has ever been our lot to 
witness on any former occasion. It was evident, in short, as far 
as numbers and respectability could be taken as tests of the growing 
interest felt in the abolition of Slavery, that that interest was never 
greater in London than at the present moment. The we was 
grand and imposing: legi from both Houses of Parliament, 
clergymen of established church, ministers of the gospel from 
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various bodies of dissenters, merchants, bankers, citizens in every 
walk of life, ladies of rank and fortune as well as of the middle classes, 
old and young, all assembled under one roof, to confer together on 
the necessity of performing a great act of justice to an oppressed, a 
distant, oa a et i portion of their fellow-beings, with w the 
had no other connection than that common tie of humanity whi 
makes the truly religious and benevolent heart feel for the woes of 
others—whether they be present or absent, known or unknown, rich 
or poor ; requiring only to know that they are human creatures like 
themselves, and that they suffer, to feel a wish for their relief, and to 
lend their aid towards its accomplishment. It was indeed a noble 
and inspiring sight; and he who could view it, unmoved with sympathy 
or admiration, must be of a nature of which we can form no accurate 
conception. 


The business of the meeting was opened by Lord Surrtern, who, 
in a very brief, but appropriate address, stated that, as he had quitted 
that Chair in which he now sat, but a few months ago, with the 
expression of his conviction that Slavery was an evil which admitted 
of no remedy but its entire extinction—so he should now begin 
where he then left off; and, in resuming his post, repeat the same 
sentiments—of the truth of which, every day that he lived gave him 
stronger and more indelible conviction. 


The resolutions were moved and seconded, respectively, by Mr. 
Buxton, Mr. Josepn Joun Gurney, Earl FirzwituiaM, the Rev. 
Mr. Cunnincuam, Lord Morpetn, Mr. Stricktanp, Mr. Pow- 
NELL, Mr. Burnett, Mr. Stepuen, Lord Mitton, and Mr. 
WititaM Situ. After the resolutions had been moved, the Rev. 
Mr. Macuean, of Sheffield, Dr. Lusuineton, the Hon, Major 
Keppett, and Mr. BuckrneHam, were each called on to address 
the Meeting—which continued till nearly 5 o'clock; before which 
period, however, several Members of the House of Commons, among 
whom we noticed especially Colonel Torrens and Mr. Perer, 
were obliged to leave the Hall, to attend their duties in Committees ; 
and had they remained, indeed, the fatigue of a crowded audience, 
for five continuous hours, would hardly have admitted of their being 


heard—as, soon after 4 o'clock, the most wearied and most delicate in 
strength and health had began to retire. 


The speeches of the several movers and seconders—of which Lord 
Morpeth’s was by far the most eloquent—will be reported at length, 
no doubt, in the daily papers: our space, which is inadequate to give 
the debates in Parliament, except in the condensed and descriptive 
manner which we have hitherto followed, would be wholly insufficient 
to repeat them here. Our account of the Meeting must therefore 
be rather an historical than a verbatim one; seizing the i 


points of what transpired, and offering our comment on them as we 
proceed, 


The b of Mr. Buxton went principally to show that there 
was no hope whatever of any amelioration in the condition of the 
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prs deen gn —— Planters, or the Colonial 
Governments ; at i ir protestations of intended 
and actaal improvement, pant recent evidence from the Colonies 
proved that the cruelties ised there on the negro race, were to the 
full as atrocious and rev as in any former period of West Indian 
history. In proof of this, he cited the testimony of a Mr. Whiteley, 
who had left England so recently as August, 1832—had resided on a 
sugar plantation for seven weeks, in Jamaica—and returned to 
England at the commencement of the present year, 1833. Mr, 
Whiteley, who is a native of Heckmondike, near Leeds, in Yorke 
shire,—and who had been engaged all his life in the woollen manu» 
factories at that place,—left England with a conviction that the state 
of the Factory children at home, was far worse than that of the slaves 
in the West Indies; whose condition, he considered to be greatly 
misrepresented by the Abolitionists, in England: and this was his 
eonvietion, up to the moment of his arriving in the Island of Jamaica, 
where he landed on the 3rd of September, 1832. It should be added, 
that as he went out under the patronage of a West India House, in 
London, of which one of his relatives was a partner, and had the ap- 

intment of a book-keeper on one of the estates there, im view, all 
bis interests lay in continuing to hold the same favourable opinions 
of the condition of the West India slaves, as usual. But he bad not 
been twenty-four hours in the island before he became an eye-witness 
of cruelties that entirely changed his impressions, and literally sickened 
him with horror and disgust; while every day that he remained in 
Jamaica, added only fresh proofs of the atrocious and unrelenting 
cruelty of the white tyrants, exercised over their poor helpless and op- 
pressed slaves. 


On his return to England, he felt it his duty to print a statement 
of his experience, in a pamphlet, entitled “Three Months in Jamaica, 
in 1832; comprising a Residence of seven Weeks on a Sugar Planta- 
tion, by Henry Whiteley.” It had been published, in a hlet 
form, by Messrs. Hatchard of Piccadilly ; and some benevolent indi- 
vidual had a cheap reprint of it executed, to be sold at the low price 
of a penny each, and to distribute gratuitously at the Meeting. 


Mr. Buxton read a few extracts from it, to prove his assertion, 
that West Indian cruelties continued unabated up to the present mo- 
mat and those extracts will, no doubt, be ca 7 most of the 

ublie prints. But every person in England , if possible, 
the okies and Mae through : and if we had the a 
onabha to enjoy so great a luxury, we would most cheerfully have 
a million of copies printed for ci ion in every city, town, village, 
and hamlet, in the + It would cost but £3,000. which is not 
half the sum staked by many noblemen and gentlemen at a horse- 
race, and won or lost with comparative indifference. But it would be 
well worth the attention of the friends of the Abolition of Slavery, in 
every part of the kingdom, to which our advice may reach, to get the 
whole pamphlet published in two or three successive weeks, in all the 
ovincial of the-kingdom.. The ex would be trifling, if 
rne by each town in which a newspaper is published, and it would 

2a2 
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produce a conviction that never could again be shaken, in the minds of 
every one who should read it—of its being the sacred duty of 
living being, who had any zeal for religion, or love of humanity, to 
unite their voices from one end of the empire to another, to demand 
the immediate and entire abolition of Slavery, in every part of the 
British dominions. 


We will not repeat the portions read by Mr. Buxton, as they will, 
no doubt, be generally published elsewhere: but we will give one 

rtion or two of the work, which, if we mistake not, will rouse the 
Feelings of all who read it, to immediate exertions to wipe away so 
foul a national stain. 


During my residence at New Ground, the St. Ann’s workhouse gang (of convict 
slaves) was employed in digging cane-holes on the plantation. I had thus frequent 
opportunities of seeing and conversing with them. I shall never forget the impres- 
sion I received from the first near view of these wretched people. The son of the 
captain, or superintendent of the workhouse (a person named Drake) accompanied 
me to the field the first day I went out to see this gang; and, as we went along, he 
remarked that I should probably be somewhat shocked by their appearance, but 
ought to bear in mind that these negroes were convicted malefactors—rebels, 
thieves, and felons. On approaching the spot, I witnessed indeed a most affecting 
and appalling spectacle. The gang, consisting of forty-five negroes, male and 
female, were all chained by the necks in couples; and in one instance I observed 
a man and woman chained together. Two stout drivers were standing over them, 
each armed both with a cart-whip and a cat-o’-nine tails. Nearly the whole gang 
were working without any covering on the upper part of their bodies; and on 
going up to them, with a view to closer inspection, I found that their backs, from 
the shoulders to the buttocks, were scarred and lacerated in all directions, by the 
frequent application of the cat and the cart-whip, which thé drivers used at dis- 
cretion, independently of severer floggings by order of the superintendent. I 
could not find a single one who did not bear on his body evident marks of this 
savage discipline. Some were marked with large weals, and with what in York- 
shire we should call wrethes, or ridges of flesh healed over. Others were crossed 
with long scabbed scars across the buttocks; on others, again, the gashes were 
raw and recent. Altogether it was the most horrid sight that ever my eyes beheld. 
One of them had on a coarse shirt, or smock frock, which was actually dyed red 


with his blood. The drivers struck some of them severely, while I was present, 
for falling behind the rank in their work. 


I asked one of the drivers what were the offences for which these people had 
been condemned. He replied that some of them were convicts from Trelawney 
parish, who had been concerned in the late rebellion; others were thieves and 
runaways; and, pointing out three individuals (two men and a woman), he added 
that they had been taken up when martial law was in force—for praying. 1 asked 
if I might be permitted to speak to these three persons; and, meeting with no 
objection, 1 went forward and conversed with them. One of them, whose name 
was Rogers, in reply to my enquiries, informed me that he had been condemned 
to the workhouse gang for meeting with other negroes for prayer. The other 
man, whose name I have forgot, told me that this was the second time that he had 
been sent to work in chains solely for this offence—namely, joining with some of 
his friends and relatives in social prayer to his Maker and Redeemer! In order 
to assure myself further of the truth of this extraordinary fact, I made enquiry re- 
specting it of some of the most intelligent negroes on New Ground estate, to 

¢ particulars connected with these people’s condemnation were known, and re- 
ceived such full corroboration of their statement, as left me no doubt whatever of 
its truth. Indeed, I soon found good reason to believe that on many estates there 


arc few offences for which the unhappy slaves are punished with more certainty 
or severity than praying, 


Let the Christians and Philanthropists of England think deeply 
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of this : and ask themselves whether, if they: remain inactive a day after 
this, they will not be justly chargeable with a portion of the guilt. 
At the close of his work, which, though giving the experience of only 
so brief a period, is filled with accounts of atrocities of which he was 
an eye-witness—more than enough to be considered a stain upon the 
character of a country, if they had been the accumulated crimes of 
seven centuries instead of seven weeks, he says :— 


I shall now mention the circumstances which led'to my abandonment of the 


views I had in going out to Jamaica, and obliged me to return to England, after 
so short a residence. 


After I had been about a week on New Ground estate, I had an interview at 
St. Ann’s Bay with the attorney or agent of the proprietors, to whose patronage I 
had been recommended by my relative in England. I told him that from what I 
had seen of a planter’s life I felt myself to be but ill adapted for that profession, 
and that I had resolved to abandon all thoughts of it; but, as I had neither friend 
nor acquaintance save himself in that part of the island, I should feel much in- 
debted to him if he would allow me to remain, as a resident merely, on the estate 
until I could hear from a correspondent in Kingston, to whom I had written, 
requesting him to make every possible exertion to procure me employment in @ 
store, or any other creditable occupation, by which I might earn a livelihood un- 
connected with the plantation system. The attorney asked the name of the 
gentleman to whom I had written. J told him it was Mr. Pennock, the Wesleyan 
missionary ; and informed him that I was a member of that Society — and 
had occasionally officiated as a local preacher before I left England. attor- 
ney seemed a good deal disconcerted by this information. He assured me that 
Mr. Pennock could do nothing to assist me; and added, that such was the feeling 
of the inhabitants of Jamaica against the sectarians, that he himself, though he 
was the man of thesgreatest Pas wl in that parish, would be exposed to great 
odium—perhaps peril---if the planters knew that he was patronizing a person of 
my character. “ They would think nothing,” he said, pointing to the sea, “ of 
throwing me in there for that, and for no other offence.” As, however, I had been 
sent out to him by the proprietors, he added, that he would do the best he could 
to promote my interests. Meanwhile he advised me to remain on the estate, 
where, he said, as I disliked the system, I should have nothing to do with it; but 
charged me to let no person know that I was a Methodist ; and, (as I have already 
mentioned) he strictly prohibited me from ey Hy to instruct the negroes, or 
to say a single word to them about religion. In other respects he = 
friendly, and promised to give me a letter to Mr. Whitehorn, an attorney at - 
ston, a relative of his, with a view to find me some other occupation. 

He further assured me, that unless I would agree to enrol myself asa member 
of the Colonial Church Union, and renounce “ even the very appearance of sec 
tarianism,” he saw no likelihood of my being enabled to obtain or hold any situa- 
tion in the colony; adding emphatically, that unless I did this, he could not 
guarantee any thing in regard to me---no, not even life itself. On this occasion 
I expressed my surprise, that the planters should be so outraycously partial to 
Churchmen in opposition to the Sectarians, when they could not be ignorant that 
many eminent ministers and members of the Church of England were labouring 
for the abolition of Slavery with not less zeal than the Wesleyans or Baptists. 
The attorney replied significantly, (and his words made a gs Ferme on me) 
“Tt is an opinion amongst us, but one which we do not wish to acknowledge or 
to be known, that slavery and knowledge are incompatible.” These were this gen- 
tleman’s own words---a man of whom I would not willingly speak unkindly, for 
I was always hospitably received, and otherwise kindly treated by him; but as 
res: his unscrupulous support of the Colonial system, I leave the reader to 
judge for himself. 


I also told him of the exceeding immorality and licentiousness which I had 
witnessed; mentioning, in substance, the facts previously detailed. He replied, 
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that that was a thing which they (the attorneys) must “wink at.” He said he 
had but two married overseers under him upon the pera Sp amp he managed, 
and he intended never to have another; for (he remarked) the overseers, book- 
keepers, and head carpenters, generally took for their mistresses the sisters or 
daughters of the drivers or carpenters ; by which means, if any plot was hatching 
amongst the slaves, some intimation of it was almost certain to be conveyed 
these channels to the whites upon the plantation. And for the sake of 

a wretched security, this gentleman, in the true spirit of the system (though in 
other respects apparently a benevolent and honourable man) was content to 
“wink at” the wickedness. 


At length, a deputation from the Colonial Church Union waited 
upon him: and the reader will see what kind of a Church they must 


have belonged to, by their condact. “ By their fruits shall ye know 
them.” 


About a fortnight after my return from my last visit to the attorney, a deputa- 
tion from St. Ann’s Colonial Church Union waited upon me. This took place on 
one of the militia muster days. I observed that day that a great number of over- 
seers and book-keepers called at New Ground estate, as they returned from 
muster, and I noticed a great deal of whispering among them. Just at dusk two 
persons, under the character of a deputation from the Colonial Church Union, 
made their appearance, and demanded an interview with me. The overseer in- 
troduced them---a Mr. Dicken and a Mr. Brown. The former I had previously 
met with, but to my salutation he now made no response. Mr. Brown was spokes- 
man, and commenced by informing me that they came as a deputation from more 
than a hundred gentlemen at St. Ann’s Bay, to state to me,---“ Ist. That they had 
heard I had been leading the minds of the slaves astray by holding forth doctrines 
ofa tendency to make them discontented with their present condition. 2dly. That 
I was a Methodist, and that my relative who had sent me to Jamaica was a d——d 
Methodist. And, 3dly, That they had a barrel of tar down ag the Bay to tar and 
feather me, as I well deserved, and that they would do so, by G—d.” 


In reply, I acknowledged that I was undoubtedly a Methodist; but added, 
mildly, that I was altogether unconscious of any act, since I arrived in the island, 
whereby I could have given any reasonable offence to the planters or any other 
class of men; and I begged them to specify my offences. Mt. Brown then stated, 
that in the first place, | had written a letter te the Rev. Thomas Pennock, Wes- 
jeyan Missionary. 2dly. That in a letter I had written to Mr. ———, the 
attorney, 1 had said, “The Lord reward you for the kindnesses you have shewn 
me, and grant you in health and wealth long to live.” 3dly. That I had said to 
a slave who had opened a gate to me at a certain place, “The Lord bless you.” 
4thly. That I had asked the drivers of the workhouse gang questions 
the offences of the negroes of that gang. 5thly. That 1 had made private remarks 
about the way in which I had seen Mr. M‘Lean, the overseer, treat the slaves. 
(Here Dicken, who was an overseer at Winsor, a neighbouring plantation, told 
me he had two negroes at that moment in the stocks, and added, with a brutal 
oath,* if 1 would come over in the morning he would let me see them properly 
flogged.) 6thly. That I had preached to a hundred and fifty slaves. at one time. 
To all these charges I pleaded guilty, except the last, which was without founda- 
tion---without even a shadow of truth; though, if it had been true, it would have 
been difficult for me to admit its criminalty. Dicken then drew his hand aeross 
my throat, and swore by his Maker that he would be the first man to cut it if I 
should dare to talk to the slaves in the same way again. He then pulled out @ 
pistol, which he cocked, and held out (but did not point it at my person) ; saying, 
that if he was to fire it off, there would be twenty men in the house in one ml- 
ute, ready to do whatever they chose with me. 


Can defiance of religion, law, justice, and liberty, go beyond this ? 





* The planters of all ranks, with very rare exceptions, are shocking swearers 5 
en oo vulgar sort interlarding their profaneness with the most revolting 
enity. 
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And will the Christians and Patriots of England, be content with 
anything short of the immediate and entire abolition of a system that 
enaaie such fruits as these? Impossible! Every day, nay, 
every hour that it is longer suffered to endure, will be an hour of 
guilt and shame to England, be her rulers who they may. Here is 
the writer's last paragraph—with which he concludes his painfully 
and awfully interesting book. : 

I leave the facts, thus plainly related, as fell under my observation daring 
thinichasl eahdadiels $n: daceatibedia chniiaiad: They will sufficiently dis- 
play the character of Negro Slavery, as it now exists in Jamaica, without any 
comment of mine. But as I have mentioned that I left England with a persua- 
sion that the general condition of the West India slaves was, on the whole, much 
preferable to that of the children in our factories, it is proper to state the convic- 
tion with which I have returned—which is this. The condition of the 
sitet een ahce: maeee er maet 
8. most co o1ce see the 
ing with the friends of Factory Regulation, in ring the Ten Hoc Bil 
speedily through Parliament. But between the cases of the Factory Child and the 
Plantation Slave there can be no just comparison. The former is very bad: the 
latter is INFINITELY WORSE. 

The force of such evidence as this, appears to us to be irresistible : 
and we think the Ministers will find it impossible to reconcile to 
the English any measure short of an immediate and entire 
abolition of whole system, which never has been, and never can 
be made, capable of gradual amelioration. ts only cure is its utter 
extinction ; and that we hope it will soon receive. 


When the discussions arrive, we shall be prepared to do our best 
to aid the cause. We only hope that the implicit confidence in 
Ministers, which Earl Firzwittiam, Lord Morreta, and Dr. 
LusHIN@TON, professed to feel, as to their Plan for the Abolition of 
Slavery being such as would satisfy all parties, will be realized: but 
as they are sure to be opposed by all the influence of the West India 
Body, this conviction should operate as an additional stimulus to all 
the friends of Freedom, to give the Ministers their support. We 
promise them they shall have our own hearty, i umble aid : 
and we trust this will be the determination throughout the whole 
country ; by whom, in all good measures, like these, they deserve to 
be assisted to the uttermost practicable extent. 

In the course of the proceedings, when the adoption of the Peti- 
tion was about to be put to the vote, the Rev. Mr. Maciean, the 
Secretary of the Sheffield Anti-Slavery Society, one of the most able 
and zealous advocate of the unhappy Slaves that we have ever known, 
requested that it might be read, as, in the copies that had been sent to 
the country, the first h contained what was interpreted as a 
recognition of the right of the Planters to compensation; and if this 
paragraph stood the same in the Petition then about to be , he 
was sure it would render it unacceptable to many. The Petition was 
accordingly read: and an admission made that the ey Gayl in 

uestion been so altered as to remove the scruples of those who 
objected to the principle of compensation as a matter of right, and who 
demanded first emancipation, and then the consideration of loss or 
injury to parties affected by such emancipation afterwards. 











. 
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The effect of this Meeting must satisfy the Ministers that the People 
of England will now hear no longer of any compromise of this great: 
Question. All propositions of gradual preparation for freedom, and 
gradual emancipation, will be treated as they deserve. But we would 
most especially enjom upon the Electors of England, not to petition 
the Parliament—for that, in our view of the case, and under the 
present wretched arrangements respecting the presentation of Peti- 
tions, is nearly useless,—but to have Public Meetings, to pass resolu- 
tions, publish them in all the Provincial Papers, and in the London’ 
ones also, (for it is through these that they chiefly reach the eyes of 
Ministers and public men) and, above all, to urge upon their 
sentatives, individually, the absolute necessity of their declaring their 
determination to fulfil their pledges, of advocating the immediate and 
entire Abolition of Slavery, or being prepared to resign their Seats 
and make room for others more worthy of the trust. 


The confidence reposed in Ministers, may in this case be justified 
by the result: though we are bound in candour to say, that in other 
matters, this implicit reliance on their good intentions has already 
done much harm in the short period that fs passed since the opening 
of the present Parliament: and if it be continued as blindly as it has 
been hitherto,—that is, if the majority of the Representatives shall 
be determined to sacrifice their own opinions, and forego their pledges, 
rather than “embarrass the Ministers,” as it is called, by any oppo- 
sition to their views, there will then be a very imperfect settlement of 
the East India Question ;—a compromising adjustment of the West 
India Question ;—no alteration in the Corn Laws ;—no improvement 
in the System of Taxation ;—no relief for the Irish Poor ;—no essen- 
tial Reform in the English Church ;—no shortening the Duration of 
Parliaments, or any other improvement in the machinery of repre- 
sentation, by an extension of the Suffrage, or by the adoption of the 
Vote by Ballot ;—no change in the relation between the Public Debt, 
and the means of the people to pay its enormous Interest ;—no aboli- 
tion of Sinecures ;—no retrenchment of Pensions ;—no diminution 
of the Standing Army, or suppression of Flogging ;—no Provision 
for a General Education of the ignorant Poor ;—no abatement of the 
Taxes which impede the Diffusion of Knowledge: for on all these 
subjects their opinions are openly avowed :—but they will go on, 
professing their desire to amend, bat regretting the impossibility of 
carrying that desire into execution at present ; and making their pro- 
gress in improvement so slowly, that before one evil is cured another 
of equal magnitude will appear ;—and the situation of the Govern- 
ment be like that of a ship sailing down a river with a gentle breeze, 
apparently making actual progress in an onward course, but which, 
from not sailing so fast as the current on which she is borne along, at 
length finds the tide ebbing from under her so rapidly, that she is ulti+ 
mately left dry on the bed of the river, and there wrecked, from the 
want of water to float her off; and this merely because the commander 
had not foresight or prudence enough to accelerate his speed, and 
oe | ~~ with the current, by the power of which he was alone sus- 
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DIPLOMATIC EXPENDITURE OF ENGLAND ;—ITS COSTLI- 
NESS—ITS EXCLUSIVENESS—ITS INEFFICACY. 


BY A. V. KIRWAN, Ese. 


One of the most legitimate ends of Diplomacy is to provide for the 
harmony and security of states ; to attempt, by prompt explanations, 
to prevent the inception of, or, by just concession, to terminate speedily, 
wars.* It should be the object of Diplomacy to facilitate relations 
between nations, by a reciprocity of eommerce ;+ and to seek to unite 
mankind in a common society of brothers and friends.t A Diplomacy 
which, by principle and without ro oe necessity, is Machiavelic, is 
worthy of reproach.§ Diplomacy should neither be turbulent nor over 
active; nor, from a mere ‘ remuant’ spirit, commence overtures, ex- 
change notes, or solicit negociations, which have no foundation in the 
interests of communities. 

Properly appreciated, the diplomatic career is among the first in 
moral and political importance. The lot of nations sometimes depends 
on the combinations of one master-mind in this science. The follow- 
ing are some of the qualifications required for this career :— 

1. A perfect knowledge of the Law of Nations. 

2. Those Political Maxims resulting from reasons of state, and 
which it is necessary to square with the Law of Nations. 

3. A knowledge of the Privileges and Duties of Diplomatic Agents. 

4. The conduct and management of Negociations. 

5. The Physical and Moral Statistics of each Power. 

6. The Political and Military History of the Powers with which 
the Ambassador's nation comes into most frequent relation, and the 
tendency of its Cabinet. 

7. The different systems to pursue; such as those of Domination, 
Supremacy, Conformity of View, Conservation, Centralisation, Con- 
federation, &c. &c. &e. | 

To this varied knowledge the Negociator should likewise join the 
spirit of combination, tact, convenance, moderation, a dexterity which 
knows when and where to yield, to retreat or to advance. It is this 
union of different qualities which gives to the Publie Minister of a 
State that reputation of staightforwardness, wisdom, and probity, by 
which he acquires, sooner or later, an ascendancy over the minds of 
others ; which, as it is the rarest, so is it the most valuable, gift of a 
statesman. 

It may be asked, does the Diplomatic History of ce, present 
many instances of such varied combination of talent. e to 
say that it does not. With the exception of Walsingham, Carle- 





_ © Ambassadeur de Wicquefort. La Haye, 1724. 

t Institutions Politiques de Bielfield. 

+ De Flassan, Histoire Raisonnée, ; 
§ Le Baron Charles de Martens—Europiische Vilker-Recht von Schmaltz. | 
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ton,* Temple,+ Burleigh,t Sir Thomas Edmondes,§ and Sir George 
Carew,|| in ancient times; and Fitzherbert,q Robinson,** Wel- 
lington, Stuart de Rothsay, Heseiotts and, perhaps Adair, in 
modern,++ there is hardly a man in the Diplomatic service of Eng- 
land, who is not infinitely below a And this is not a vice 
of yesterday; but it may be predicated of — Diplomatic Agents 
for more than half acentury. The English Government was enabled 
to obtain no information of the signature of the Treaty for the Parti- 
tion of Poland, till two months after its signature. } { et, Lord Cath- 
cart, who was at that epoch Ambassador in Russia, was a general in 
our apmy, and had the repute of average parts. pipe ay 
There are many who think that the art of negotiating is but the 
art of intriguing. So it was, perhaps, during the age of Louis the 
Twelfth, when Diplomatists were shameless enough to make their 
perfidy the subject of their vanity. When Louis the Twelfth com- 
lained that the King of Arragon deceived him three times,—‘ The 
runkard lies,” replied Ferdinand; “I deceived him more than 
ten times.” The art of intrigue may be thought pre-eminent in 
England, where the greatest merit rarely, if ever, obtains, in this career, 
the greatest employments. When chance and intrigue raise men to 
place, they are generally governed by chance and intrigue. It is 
then, no wonder that such left-handed wisdom sometimes overshoots 
the mark, and recoils back on itself. Sir William Temple said 
that he never so confounded the French Envoys as when he told the 
truth, and laid fairly open the nature of his designs. These men, 
who were all guile, could not conceive such policy, and thought 
some arriére pensée was always lurking at the bottom. And Frank- 





* The Chevalier Carleton was ambassador from James I. to the Etats Généraux 
of the United Provinces. Though he engaged himself, like the King his master, 
in religious disputes, yet he maintained a firm tone at the Dutch court. On one 
oceasion, Lady Carleton, on going to court, disputed the pas with the wife ef Count 
Ernest Casimir of Nassau, on which occasion the Countess forgot ker dignity so 
far as to strike her. For Carleton’s character, see Lettres du Cardinal D’ Ossat ; 
Memoirs written by the son of the then French Ambassador; Dewez, Hist. de la 
— tom. 5; Négociatwns du Président Jeannin, et Lettres du Chevalier 

arleton, 

+ Vide ‘Letters written by Sir William Temple, Bart., and other Ministers of 
State, both at home and abroad,’ and published by Dr. Jonathan Swift. 

} Vide the ‘Compleat Ambassador,’ by Sir Dudley Digges, Knt., and ‘ Mémoires 
de Bassompierre.’ 

§ Thurloe and Somers studied with assiduity the negociations of Sir Thomas 
Edmondes. 

|| Carew was bred to the Bar. He was first Ambassador to Poland and then to 
France. He was attached to the Spanish interest. Leltres de Hen. IV, et de 
Villeroi, de Penseux & M. dela Boderie, Ambassadeur de France en Angleterre. 

| Fitzherbert, afterwards Lord St. Helens. For an account of his character, 
see that most amusing and spirituel book, the Mémoires du Prince de Ligne. 

** Robinson, the ancestor of the present Lord Goderich, was Ambassador to 
the Empress-Queen, His description of the Hungarian Diet, which stood by 
Maria Theresa in her need, is touchingly eloquent. Vide State Papers of that 
epoch; Coxe’s House of Austria, and Travels. 

t+ Sir Robert Adair negociated with some dexterity a Treaty with the Porte. 
Though a strong Whig, the Duke of Wellington consulted him on the Navarino 


affair. He is now at Brussels, where he has a difficult enough card to a 
t} Vide Coxe’s Travels in Russia and Poland, si 
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lin and De Witt equally astonished the English Diplomatic corps by 
their freedom from reserve. 

There is no royal road to Diplomatic learning. Yet, in the selec- 
tion of our Di ic corps, nought is consulted but the spirit of 
Aristoeracy, the purposes of faction, or the influence of 
It is not so—it has not been so, in other countries. Hugo Grotius 
was patronised by Gustavus Adolphus, and during the minority of 
Christina, he was taken into the service of Sweden, and appointed, 
by Oxenstiern, ambassador to France. Adler Salvius was raised 
from an obscure station by the same sovereign, and entrusted with her 
most secret negociations. ‘The president Jeannin, owed his elevation 
to his own nts, and not to family interest. A rich man, in his 
neighbourhood, resolved to have Jeannin for his brother-in-law, if he 
found his fortune commensurate with his fame. “ Etant allé le voir, 
(says Moreri) d ce dessein, et lui ayant demandé en quoi consistatt 
principalement le bien qu'tl possédait, Jeannin porta la main a sa téte, 
et lui montra ensuite quelques livres sur des tableties ; ‘ Voila tout mon 
om we —_ ‘et toute ma — ? nf 

ngland such a man had rhaps a li . 
France he rese to the highest office. Pre Tes Pe a A . 
and to Holland; and Cardinal Richelieu said that his uegociations 
were his favourite study in his retreat at Avignon.* The inefficacy 
of our Diplomatic arrangements in re to commerce is well known. 
The most wanton and impolitic t of British interests has been 
almost invariably experienced in foreign states, as often as circum- 
stances of unjust oppression were made known to our Ministers and 
Consuls. Most frequently these ts are as ignorant of their 
in this respect, as they are peti treat with contempt those who 
call on them for protection and redress, To such a degree had this 
meer experi » says ~ British merchant,+ up to ~ ear Pape 

no person ever thought of representing grievances 0 ind to 

the accredited agents of the country. Their conduct is at this mo- 
ment (1833) little improved ; and, as compared with that of America, 
or the French, may be said to be a mere cypher, in the consideration 
of Foreign Governments, who appear to have assumed, from experi- 
ence, that they may attempt anything with impunity against British 
merchants in their states. Thus, in the south of Europe, and 
especially in the Italian , quarantine became as oppressive an 
engine ches Mohd dhe if the annihilation of these had 
been the specific object. Yet it is submitted to with as much com- 
by the British resident authorities as if it had been courted 

y our Cabinet. One year has not elapsed since a British Minister, 
resident at a foreign court of the first order, just discovered that Bri- 
tish merchants residing in that country were about to be taxed with 
heavy contributions for the first time, and sent a circular prohibiting 
the taxation ; whereas the Government alluded to, had uniformly since 
the peace exacted from all British merchants residing within its domi- 
nions, the very contributions designated in his circular. Many of 





© Hommes illustres de la France, por Perrault. 
+ Reflections on the Domestic and Foreign Policy of Great Britain.—Ridgway. 
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the merchants had, besides, as uniformly protested against it, and sent 
their protests to the British Consuls and Ministers; yet no such cir- 
cumstances were known to this British Minister ! ! !” 

But how can mistakes of this kind be avoided in a nation whose 
Government sent the Marquess of Londonderry to Vienna,—Lord 
Cowley to the same court,—and which was represented by Lord 
Burghersh for several years at the Court of Tuscany. 

The brouilleries of the first Noble Lord with the hackney-coach- 
men of Vienna are well known,—Lord Cowley’s ignorance of the lan- 
guage, of the history, of the affairs of the people whom he was 
among, and of the country whence he came,— Burghersh’s labo- 
rious trifling with his violin,—these are some of the results to be ex- 
pected from a diplomacy which has been hitherto based on aristos 
cratic influence alone, and which has never been opened to the public 
at large. 

In <n under the Government of Napoleon, without the 
adventitious aids of birth or patronage, we have seen men rise from 
the lowest grades to the highest diplomatic appointments. Among 
others—Bignon, Maret, Caulincourt, Duroc, Reinhard, and Cham- 
pagny, may be mentioned. We have seen others change their career, 
and instead of labouring as deans and a become diplomatists. 
Among others, Talleyrand and De Pradt* ; but in England no such 
examples are to be found ; for, hitherto, unless a man were not onl 
of gentle but of noble blood, he had no chance of entering this 
career at all; and having entered it, no matter what his proficiency, 
unless he were idler by Parliamentary influence, he was sure to 
be neglected, and to be shelved on the first convenient opportunity. 
It is odd enough that Mr. Brougham, now Lord Brougham, origin- 
ally entered the diplomatic service. Early in life he was attached to 
the English mission at Lisbon, but finding, doubtless, that he was 
without that influence which some of his colleagues possessed, he 
wisely abandoned so unprofitable a pursuit, and the result is, that he 
is now Lord High Chancellor ! 

In our day we have the instance of Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer 
abandoning this service altogether, because Parliamentary interest 
was preferred to professional merit. Another striking instance of the 
way in which they manage these things in England is afforded in the 
person of the author of “ Thoughts on the present Aspect of Forei 
Affairs,” published by Ridgway, in 1831. This excellent pam 
would, in any other country, have secured to the author either imme- 
diate advancement, or at least the bein placed among the attachés to 
one of the first-rate embassies; but oes the author is of noble 
birth, yet, without great Parliamentary influence, he has been allowed 
to languish at a petty court. The fate of Mr. Townshend Barnard is 
well known. He will, doubtless, remain, for the next — years, 


as he has for we know not how many now past, at the of 
Saxony. 





3 The Abbé has written the History of his Mission to Warsaw; and in his 
Mémoires sur la Révolution d’ Espagne et sur la Belgique he proves that Aristo- 
cracy alone cannot confer Diplomatic eminence. 





ay 
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In trath, it may be averred, that the nobility of England make 
the Diplomacy of their country the horse which is to be always ready 
saddled and bridled for the use of their sons, brothers, nephews, &c. 
There is meanness as well as avarice in this, If the evils were to 
be confined to a personal exhibition of these vices, it would not be 
worth the while to complain ; but the misfortune is, that the country 
suffers from the ignorance and inattention of those who monopolize 
these appointments. Were the profession thrown open, as it is in 
every country, to capacity and fitness, the ground lost by sins 
of commission and omission in the treaty of Ghent might have been 
resumed. Looking at the past and present constitution of our Diplo- 
a it is only wonderful that more mistakes have not been made in 
the discussion and settlement of commercial treaties. For, in order 
properly to discuss the bearings of such treaties, a Minister should be 
aware how the industry of his own country is circumstanced in rela- 
tion to Foreign States, more especially in regard to the charges falling 
on it. In relation to shipping, equal consideration is due to locality, 
or distance, and to the bulk of the merchandize likely to form 
the interchange between different states. Have views of this 
kind been entertained by British Diplomatists? or, with the ex- 
ception of Lords He or Stuart, is there any British 
Diplomatist capable entering into such views off-hand, and 
without being regularly crammed? Even Canning, with all his 

uickness and genius, could not do so; nor could he acknowled 

the blunders of his predecessors ; and hence, in their last correspond- 
ence on a commercial subject, the American Minister,—Albert Gal- 
latin, that prudent and sensible Swiss,—had the advantage of him. In 
America, however, men of sense, and experience, and learning, are 
selected for such Missions, not boys from college, or dotards who 
repair a “ youth of folly by an old age of cards.” America numbers 
in its Dighoimacy none of. the “ tape” ‘school. It had a Frank- 
lin, a Jefferson, an Adams, a Pinkney, a Rufus King, a Rush, men 
who distinguished themselves as Publicists and lawyers. It has now 
or lately had, an Everett (author of “ Europe after the Con ’) 
a Wheaton (author of “ The History of the Nordmen,”) a Hughes 
(author of various works,) a Clay (a celebrated lawyer,)a Gallatin, 
a M‘Lean, and a Washington Irving. Nor is the profession being 
thus open to all who distinguish themselves, or shew peculiar talents 
for negociation, peculiar to Democratic states. Russia, an absolute 
monarchy, avails herself of the services of men of all countries and 
stations in the Diplomatic line. -Nesselrode, her first Diplomatist, is 
of a German family; Lieven is a Livonian ; Alopeus was a Finn ; 
Matusewic is a Pole; Pozzo di Borgo, a Corsican; Krudener, a 
German ; Anstett, an Alsatian ; De Stourdza, a Greek ; Capo d'Tstria, 
a Greek too ; Ribeaupierre, of a French family ; Oubril and Antraiques 
the same. 

In Prussia alike rule obtains: Lucchessini was an Italian ;* Niebuhr, 





* Lucchessini has written the ‘History of the Confederation of the Rhine’ in 
his native tongue. He was a sore thorn in the side of Napoleon. 
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for wirom a special Embassy at Romie was created, was a Frieslander ; 
Ancillon,t Minister of Foreign A ffairs, is of French extraction ; 
De Humboldt, is a traveller, and a man of letters. 

In truth, in every country of Europe, t England, is the career 
of Diplomacy within the reach of all. In Igium, the newest of 
royalties, the sovereign is represented at St. James's by an ex-librarian, 
and tenth-rate lawyer ; for Van der Weyer was librarian to the King 
of Holland, and a barrister without briefs. And within the last few 
months, the sons of Perier, and Humann,—the one a manufacturer, 
the other a Raffineur Contrebandiste, and both “ nouveau riches,"— 
have entered into a profession in which a ee a Verges, 
and a Narbonne, have served. But in England, during last 
month, Lord Henry Fitzmaurice, a youth of seventeen or eighteen 
carries despatches to Berlin, as if Lord Lansdowne’s Irish rents, ex- 
acted to the uttermost farthing, could not supply him with the means 
of seeing Charlottenburg and Potsdam without trespassing on the 
public purse. 


But it has been always thus: the English Aristocracy is at once 
the most sordid and proud in Christendom. 


The aristocracies of Austria and Hungary are proud and p , 
but in sordidness they bear no comparison with the English. i 
of these aristocracies rejects the aid of talents, though i 
by fortune. One of the Schlegels was long an ‘in the F 
Chancery at Vienna ; and, in 1802, the Count Stadion, Minister 
Foreign Affairs, mvited Frederick Gentz, then only known by his 
‘Essai sur Administration des Finances de la Grande Bretagne, 
and some translations of ‘ Burke's Pamphlets,’ to ta post in the 
Chancery of Foreign Affairs. In 1802, Gentz visited England with 
Elliot, our then Minister at Dresden, and inated the alliance 
between this country and Austria. Only think of Lord Palmerston 
sending the late Mr. Ricardo, or Sir Henry Parnell, or Mr. Mill, or 
Mr. Hallam, on a mission of this kind! Why Downing Street, and 
the Diplomatic Corps, would be in an uproar, for the age of the ‘ red 
‘tape’ school would be supposed to be at an end. Gentz continued 
in the Austrian Foreign Office, under Metternich ; and mueh of the 
fame of that celebrated Minister is owing to him. Before the cam- 
— of 1809, Gentz drew up the Austrian Manifesto against France, 
and after the negociations at Prague, com the Manifesto in which 
Austria announced her accession to the alliance which overthrew Na- 
poleon. He was unanimously named secretary to the Congress of 
Vienna, and afterwards acted im the same eapacity at the Congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. In the course of the last year he died. Had it been this 
man’s fate to have been born in England, he might have been a 
phleteer, or a bookseller’s hack ; but the doors of the Foreign 





i The great oriental scholar, son of a peasant, author of the ‘ History of Rome,’ 
and afterwards Professor at Bonn. 

+ Ancillon, son of a Hugonot Minister, author of the ¢ Politique de 
V Europe,’ ‘ Pensées Philosophiques,’ and, lately, * Zur Vi der Extreme ia 
den Meinungen? Ancillon writes as well in German as in French, 
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had been hermetically sealed against him.* In our service, in 

there are no such men. Here are the weapons that we fight with. 
We are represented at the Court of Austria by the Hon. F. R. Forbes, Se 

cretary of Embassy, son of Earl Granard;---of Bavaria, by the Hon. R. Bing- 

ham, son of Lord ;---of Napues, by the Hon. W. Temple, brother of Lord 

Palmerston ;---and the Hon. G. Stranways, son of Lord Ilchester ;---of Paussta, 

by Earl Minto; Hon. C. Abercrombie;---of Russta, by the Hon. J. D. Bligh, 


son of Lord ageeg hE bene by Lord W. Harvey, son of Marquis of Bristol; 
---of SWEDEN, by rd Blomfield ; Hon. J. A. Blomfield, son of Lord Blomfield; 
---of Tuscany, by the Hon. G. Edgecombe, son of Lord Mount-E i 
of Turkey, by Lord Marcus Hill, brother of the Marquis of Downshire, Secrey 
tary of Legation ;---of Wurtemsure, by the Hon. Mr. Wellesley, son of Lord 
Cowley, Secretary of Legation. 

Who that has been to these courts,—who that has seen, not these 
bse ae omar. but the whole fry of secretaries and atlachés, 
shro in an impenetrable reserve— silent, because they have 
nothing to say, and looking stupid because they are so; who that 
has observed their ignorance of the languages, of the history, of the 
constitution and laws of the countries they inhabit, as well as the ge- 
neral Law of Nations ;—who, having remarked all these things, can 
imagine that they are chosen for their capacity and fitness, and not 
rather with reference to parliamentary and family influence? The 
English Legations at foreign courts, are composed of generally the 
most x omy and the most supercilious of men. They revolve round 
a small and limited cirele; not because they dislike society,—but 
really and truly, because, with some few exceptions, they either can- 
not take part in the topics discussed in the language of the country ; 
or, because they fancy that they are superior in station and birth to 
men of all other nations. + 

When men isolate themselves, there must be good reason for it. 
Now, at the European Courts, generally speaking, (Lords Heytesbury, 
Stuart de Rothsay, and Granville are the exceptions) the English 
Legations have drawn around themselves a magical circle, within 
which it is impossible to penetrate. At the smaller courts, Sir 
Brooke Taylor (an excellent German scholar, and a really clever man) 
and Mr. Chad, also a fair linguist, (and author of the best account 
of the Revolution in Holland) may be also excepted ; but neither of 
these gentlemen are now employed by the Government. With 





* Gentz’s book on the state of Europe (written in reply to Citizen Hautrive’s 
pamphlet) was translated from the German, by John Charles Herries, now the 
Rigkt Hon. J. C. Herries, and Member for Harwich. The translator has prefixed to 
the work an Introduction, displaying considerable historical and political knowledge. 
It was not to the exhibition of these qualities, however, that Mr. Herries owed his 
rise in life, but to his father’s having raised the City Light Horse. Loyalty (as it 
was then called, ) was an infinitely better recommendation than literature or talent, 

+ Of course there are many exceptions to this censure, but generally English 
attachés are obnoxious to these remarks, There is no more promising man in 
the Diplomacy of any country than Colonel Cradoc; Mr. Magenis is also @ 
clever man, and Lord M. Hill is polite and urbane, The writer is not acquainted 
with Mr. H. Fox, son of Lord Holland, but he has heard his attainments spoken 
of as worthy his name and family. Sir G. Hamilton is also well spoken of by 
his friends ; and Mr. Mandeville has as much experience as modesty ; but these 
are “ rari nantes in gurgite vasto.” Yet even of the best of them one cannot sa 
as Charles V said in presenting Eraso to his son Philip on resigning to him his 
dorninions, —“ Quanto os hé dado este dia, no es tanto que daros criado, 
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these exceptions, it might be fairly said, that however often you 
appeared at the Hotel of the Embassy, on reception or féte days, still 
you never succeeded in digging out an idea from the minds of any one 
of the embassy. i so people were thus taken in, and mistook 
this stupidity for diplomaticreserve; but the initiated knew full well that 
the soil was arid and sterile. ‘He that questioneth much (saith Lord 
Bacon) shall learn much, and content much ; but the English diplo- 
matic corps question not, and therefore learn not at all; and all that 
can be said of them is,—‘ ils ont un qrand talent pour le silence.’ 
Of their small wares and petty points of cunning, it were a good deed, 
as Bacon says, to make a list; ‘ for nothing doth more hurt in a state 
than that cunning men pass for wise.’ Able men are always open and 
frank; their temperature is to have ‘openness in fame and opinion, 
secrecy in habit, dissimulation in seasonable use; and a power to feign 
if there be no remedy.’ 

A long history might be written of the stupid incredulity of Eng- 
lish Ambassadors,* as well as of their ignorance and inefficiency ; 
but we must reserve this for a second, and, perhaps, for a third, article. 

At present, a question arises as to the cure for these evils. It is 
this. Destroy the monopoly. ‘ La carriére ouverte aux talents. — 
Let the profession be open to all; and let it not be, as at present, an 
Institution for the purpose of enabling the scions of nobility to see 
foreign parts at the least possible expense to their noble parents, and 
the greatest possible expense to the country. The writer of this arti- 
cle is no leveller of the aristocracy. ‘Omnes boni nobilitati semper 
favemus. But he would see the aristocracy not only respected, but 
deserving of respect. He would see the order of aristocracy, the grace- 
ful ornament of civil society, not the ignominious and sordid recipients 
of the Civil List. He would see them stand upon elevatea ground, 
and not be, as they too often are, the rival mendicants for every petty 
te place at every Court in Christendom. He would see them 
adding majesty to the monarch, without pressing on the purses of the 
people. He would see them employed too, but not to the exclusion of 
other wiser and readier men. What, then, has injured the nobility of 
England ? Their own ‘ staunchless avarice ; their grasping and straining 
after anything, however little, in the shape of ‘ prompt payment.’ Let 
the nobility take heed in season. Let them take ak care that the 
trunk of Nebuchadnezzar’s tree of monarchy be great enough to bear 
the branches and the boughs (of which the nobility are a type); for 
when they outspread themselves so hugely, they may become a wind- 
fall on a sudden. 

We have hitherto spoken of the exclusiveness and inefficacy of the 


English Diplomatic Service. Of its costlinesswe mean to speak in a 
separate article 





* A friend of ours now, and for many years back a Member of the British 
Parliament, was at Porto Ferrajo, when Napoleon made his escape from Elba. 
The moment he assured himself of the fact, he instantly took an open boat to 
proceed to Leghorn, whence he travelled “en courier” to Florence. . Arrived at 
the British Embassy at the Tuscan Court, the Ambassador would not believe the 
news, and six hours elapsed before despatches were sent to the Foreign Office. Yet 


this man remained unrecalled : but he was son to the Lord Privy Seal—a Member 
of the Cabinet. 
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VOYAGE FROM MALTA THROUGH THE GREEK ISLANDS. 
PIRATES.—STORMS.—SCENERY. 


WE left Malta on the evening of the 25th of July, and being fa- 
voured with a fine breeze throughout the night, we had lost sight of 
the island at day-break on the following morning, when we discovered 
a polacca a-head. Piracies being frequently committed in this sea, 
both by Greek and Austrian vessels, whenever there is a sufficient 
disparity of force to insure them no resistance, we were on our guard: 
prepeees ship for action; cast the guns loose; and had matches 
ighted. Crowding all sail, we came up with the polacca about noon, 
and sailing near enough to her to show that we were sufficiently well 
manned and armed not to fall an easy prize, we passed without mo- 
lestation, and secured all again. Still crowding sail, we left her ra- 
pidly, and at sun-set she was nearly hull-down a-stern. 


Still favoured with the breeze, the rising sun displayed to our view 
the lofty hills of Greece, shedding on their blue ridges the most de- 
lightful tints. It was the land between Cape Drosso and Cape Ma- 
tapan, which last is the southern point of the Morea. It is impossible 
to describe the sensations I felt on first approaching these venerable 
shores. Throughout the whole of the day I could not avoid givin 
loose to the reins of fancy ; and while viewing those now barren an 
silent mountains, transporting myself, in idea, to every spot renowned 
in its history, and burning with impatience to tread its soil. 

At 4 p.m. we hauled round the Cape, which is a bluff ragged point, 
and entered the Gulf of Bagena or Colokythia, deriving both its 
names from two towns situated within it. A heavy thunder-storm 
gathering, we took in all the light sails, and single reefed the topsails. 
It burst without occasioning’us any injury, aud was followed by a 
serene sky, when we crowded all sail, and stood on for the channel of 
Cerigo. 


During the whole of the night we lay becalmed between the islands 
of Cervi and Cerigo, (the ancient Cytherea, or Island of Venus,) with 
several Greek vessels and boats in sight. The whole of the neigh- 
bouring coast is inhabited by a set of pirates, calling themselves the 
descendants of the Lacedemonians, who acknowledge no law but that 
of force. In calm weather these pirates come off in large boats, and 
plunder, indiscriminately, all vessels incapable of defence, taking care 
always to ascertain their powers of resistance before hand, an¢ then 
trying to overwhelm them by numbers. A knowledge of this circum- 
stance occasioned us to be on our guard, and ie all the guns 
ready, matches lighted, and boarding-pikes and small-arms on deck, 
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the crew, officers, and passengers, remained up the whole of the night, 
in order to insure the vigilance of the watch. 


Amid this scene of tranquil beauty, scarcely disturbed by the mo- 
mentary expectation of danger, I enjoyed the full force of all the 
poetic associations which the mere hills and rocks around us were 
sufficient to inspire: and reverted with increased pleasure to the 
luxuriant description of Cytherea, (the divinity to whom the island 
near us is said to have given birth, and from whom it bears its name) 
in the Ode of Moore :— 


All must be luxury where Lyceus smiles! 
His locks divine 
Were crown’d 
With a bright meteor-braid ! 
Which, like an ever-springing wreath of vine, 
Shot into brilliant leafy shapes, 
And o’er his brow in lambent tendrils play’d ; 
While ’mid the foliage hung, 
Like lucid grapes, 
A thousand clustering blooms of light, 
Cull’d from the gardens of the galaxy ! 
Upon his bosom Cytherea’s head 
Lay lovely, as when first the Syrens sung 
Her beauty’s dawn ; 
And all the curtains of the deep undrawn, 
Reveal’d her sleeping in its azure bed. 
The captive deity 
Languish’d upon her eyes and lip 
In chains of ecstacy! 
Now on his arm 
In blushes she repos’d ; 
And, while her zone resign’d its every charm, 
To shade his burning eyes, his hand in dalliance stole ! 
And now she raised her rosy mouth to sip 
The nectar’d wave 
Lyceus gave, 
And from her eye-lids, gently clos’d, 
Shed a dissolving gleam, 
Which fell like sun-dew o’er the bowl ; 
While her bright hair, in mazy flow 
Of gold, descending 
Along her cheek’s luxurious glow, 
Wav’d o’er the goblet’s side, 
And was reflected by its erystal tide, 
Like a sweet crocus flower, 
Whose sunny leaves, at evening hour, 
With roses of Cyrene blending, 
Hang o’er the mirror of a silver stream. Fat or HERE. 


At sun-rise we were boarded by an officer from a Maltese polacca, 
bound to Malta, having another vessel under convoy, both navigated 
with Greek crews. We learnt from him, that the Archipelago was 
at this moment crowded with privateers and pirates, who took their 
a pee into obscure ports of the Adriatic, and into the Greek islands, 

or sale; and not unfrequently butchered every living creature on 
board. Being detained until evening between Cerigo and the Morea, 
by calms and light airs, which were so extremely variable as to blow 
from every point of the compass within an hour, we had the finest 
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opportunity of viewing the surrounding shores at leisure. On the 
summit of all the hills, were to be seen villages and detached dwellings, 
extending downwards to the sea-shore. Small watch-towers were 
discernible on the elevated spots, apparently placed so as to commu- 
nicate with each other by signal. 


We continued becalmed in this passage during the whole of the 
day, and at sun-set had several vessels in sight around us. One of 
them, a ship of about 300 tons, lying very near us, fired a gun, and 
hoisted a red flag, which we answered by the British ensign. When 
within musket-shot, the commander sent his boat alongside, and in- 
formed us of his being a Maltese cruizer, adding, that there were 
a number of privateers and pirates in the neighbourhood of this 
Passage, one of which he had engaged from day-break this morning 
until noon, and succeeded in driving her on shore under Cape St. An- 
gelo; but that another lateen-rigged vessel, with eighty men on 
board, was lying in wait for such vessels as might pass that way. On 
leaving us, hé said that he intended cruizing in the Passage throng 
oe but a light air springing up, his ship was soon out of 
sight. 


In consequence of this information, our vigilance was increased, 
and we accordingly lost no time in preparing everything for action. 
Before an hour had elapsed, we discovered the lateen-rigged vessel, 
described by the Maltese cruiser, bearing down upon us. When she 
came within hail, perceiving her decks to be full of men, we hailed, 
and ordered her commander to strike his colours instantly; but he, 
refusing to answer, and at the same time luffing up his vessel under 
our quarter, with an evident intention to board, we fired a broadside 
into her, accompanied by a volley of musketry, when her main-mast 
fell over her side, and all her saile were at once lowered by the crew. 
This was done apparently for the purpose of having recourse to the 
oars or sweeps, so as to lay the vessel alongside us, broadside to 
broadside, and overpower us by boarding. The pirates succeeded in 
obtaining the most favourable position that could be desired for this 
purpose, and were twice fastened to us by grappling irons in the fore 
and main chains, and twice cut adrift by the intrepidity of some of our 
erew. 


The circumstances under which we contended were of the most 
discouraging kind. Our own vessel mounted only ten small guns, 
and the whole crew did not exceed twenty-five in number. The 
pirate presented a broadside of double the number and double the 
weight of metal of our own, and was crowded with men, to the number 
of 100, at the very least. They had come out from their hiding- 
place in the creeks of the coast, in full vigour of strength, and hig 
spirits: our crew had been half exhausted by continual watching. 

heir commander was actively engaged in a part of his ship, en- 
couraging the crew by his presence and example : our own was taken 
out of his cot in a high fever, contracted soon after leaving Malta, and 
by which he was already greatly debilitated. His spirits had, however, 
risen with the occasion that demanded them, and he ue — on 

R 
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being carried on deck in the arms of two of his crew, and placed on 
the capstan, where he was obliged to be supported the first half hour 
by the ship's steward, who held his body erect, while he himself di- 
rected the combat with as much energy as if he were in the full pos- 
session of health. 


What added much to the melancholy interest of the scene was the 
following circumstance :—The captain had on board his wife and infant 
daughter, a child of about four years old, who were going with him 
to Smyrna ; and their anxiety to be on deck, beside their husband and 
father, in the midst of all the danger, was so great, that it was 
found necessary to imprison them, as it were, in the cabin below, 
to prevent their alarm from being witnessed by, or shaking the firm- 
ness of, the crew. The cabin-boy alone was permitted to remain with 
them in their confinement ; and in about a quarter of an hour after 
the firing had commenced on both sides, he rushed to the small aper- 
ture left open for the admission of air, and exclaimed that a large 
cannon-ball had entered the ship’s side, and cut away the lanyards or 
slings of the cot in which the infant was lying, precipitating the child 
to the deck, and passing also close by its distracted mother in its way ; 
while the streams of musket-bullets poured into the cabin windows ‘A 
the volleys of small arms from the pirates, who had now dropped 
under our stern for the purpose of raking us, rendered it unsafe to 
move either the mother or the child from any one part of the cabin to 
the other. 


This intelligence appeared to act as a charm on the nerves and 
strength of the captain. He who, from debility and fever, had been 
until. now unable even to stand or sit without support, sprung from 
the capstan on the deck, rallied the crew to renewed efforts of defence, 
fought himself at several of the carronades in succession ; and 
although wounded in the thigh by the dismounting of one of the 
quarter-deck guns, the whole weight of which fell on his limb, and 
thus a second time unable to move, he resumed his supported position 
on the capstan again, and maintained his energy unimpaired, until 
he had the happiness to see the conflict terminated by the flight of 
our opponent, and our complete delivery from the horrors of capture, 
under circumstances of irritation which would probably have ended 
in the massacre of every creature on board. 


_In the course of this furious and obstinate contest, a number of the 
pirates were cut down in their attempts to board, their bodies falling 
into the sea, and becoming crushed by the occasional contact of the 
vessels’ sides; so closely was the action maintained. Others were 
slain on our own decks, and afterwards hurried to the deep; but, 
from the circumstance of none of our crew ever venturing from the 
deck of their own ship, being enjoined to remain on the defensive, 
not one of the whole number was killed, though more than half of 
them were wounded, with musketry, splinters, and sabre cuts; some 
few severely ; while the decks were covered with blood and the wreck 
of shattered bulwarks, stranded rigging, and shattered sails, in such 
& manner, as to render it matter of surprise how a single gun could 
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have been worked effectually amidst the darkness and confusion that 
prevailed. 


The loss of the enemy must have been considerable. The crash of 
their falling main-mast, which was shot away by our first broadside, 
and fell right along their deck, occasioned a wild and universal shriek 
that bespoke the devastation created : and every subsequent discharge 
of cannon, laden to the muzzle with grape and canister, thinned their 
numbers; as the crew were so thronged on their decks that it was 
almost impossible for a shot to cross them without bearing death or 
wounds to some one of the crowd in its passage. 


It took us all the remainder of the night to clear away the wreck 
occasioned by our conflict, and bind up the wounds of the disabled ; 
and when this was done, the exhausted crew were so overcome with 
fatigue, that a cock-boat might have made of us an easy prize, as 
scarcely an eye could resist the influence of that sleep to which all 
had been now for so many hours a stranger. 


Just before day-break, when I repaired on deck, it was again 
calm, while there remained a gentle swell of the sea, from the op- 
posing airs of the preceding day. Never was there a more tranquil 
or delightful night : every thing combined to render the surrounding 
scenery enchanting ; and while all the crew still remained absorbed in 
the profoundest sleep, I enjoyed this hour of safety and tranquillity 
alone. A thought on the instability of such happiness, and the rapid 
flight of such delightful moments, threw, it must be confessed, a 
momentary damp upon the scene: and watching the restless agitation 
of the water, on whose surface the silver moon still poured her stream 
of light, I felt the full force and beauty of the poet's reflection at 
sea :— 

See, how beneath the moon-beam’s smile, 
Yon little billow heaves its breast, 


And foams, and sparkles, for a while, 
And murmuring, then retires to rest. 


Thus, man, the sport of bliss and care, 
Rises on time’s eventful sea ; 
And having swell’d a moment there, 
Thus melts into eternity ! Moore. 


Unfavourable breezes, which sprung up a little after sun-rise, had 
driven us to the southward, between Cerigo and Cerigotto, At 8 P.m., 
we observed several ships astern, coming up with a fine breeze from 
the westward, which did not reach us until 10, when several of the 
vessels were within hail. We spoke one of them, and found the 
were from Malta, bound to Smyrna and Constantinople. Taking 
advantage of the breeze, we stood in close to Cape St. Angelo, 
which, at 9 p.m., bore S.W., distant about five leagues. Cl in 
with the fleet, intending to keep company with them, if no detention 
should be occasioned thereby. At 10, the breeze gradually died 
away ; and at midnight it was again a perfect calm. 


As the day advanced, our troubles were renewed. At sun-rise it 
began to blow freshly, gradually increasing in force, and by noon 
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we had strong gales from the northward, and were carrying all sail 
possible to keep off a lee-shore ; we now discovered the bowsprit to be 
sprung, and from the press of sail necessary to keep off shore, we 
carried away the main-stay, and parted the larboard fore and main 
swifters; sprang the fore-top gallant mast a little above the cap, and 
parted several ropes aloft, most of which had been previously injured by 
musket-shot in the action of the preceding night. Sent down the 
royal yards on deck, and struck the masts ; close reefed the fore-top- 


sail, and made the i snug ; it still blowing harder and harder, with 
a heavy sea running throughout the day. 


At day-break, on the following morning, we saw the islands of 
Christiana on our lee bow, which, from the strength of the gale, we 
were not able to weather, and accordingly bearing up, ran under their 
lee, and hauled in for Santorin, intending to anchor under the land. 
Another ship followed us, and at 8 p.M., being in comparatively 
smooth water, her captain came on board. We had a range of cable 
on deck, and the small bower-anchor ready for letting go; but our 
consort was unwilling to bring up, and tiga us to keep thesea. His 
pilot expressed a confident belief that the gale would continue for five 
or six days at least; but the captain of the ship now in company, 
continuing to persist in his intention of standing on, we agreed to 
accompany him, and made sail. As soon as we opened the eastern 
land, however, an increasing gale and heavy sea drove us so far to 
leeward, that when we wore ship, we could not fetch the anchorage 
from whence he had come. We therefore continued beating under 
the land, reefing and letting out occasionally throughout the day ; 


and at night sent down the top-gallant yards, and housed the masts for 
further security. 


Another day opened without better hopes; we had still the same 
weather; and were compelled to beat alternately from Christiana to 
Anaphi, under the land of Santorin, endeavouring in vain to reach 
the anchorage under the south end of it. Our situation gave us an 
opportunity of viewing Santorin in every possible direction; and I 
felt pleasure in destroying the tediousness of time by endeavouring to 
collect some particulars of its history from travellers in the East. 


Santorin, according to Pliny, received the name of Calista, or Hand- 
some Island, after having issued from the bosom of the waters: it 
afterwards bore that of Thera, one of its kings. The name which it 


has at the present day is formed of that of St. Irene, to whom the 
island was dedicated under the emperors of the Kast. 


This island appears to have undergone various changes from the 
operation of volcanic fire ; and we learn that the islands, Therasia, 
Aspronisi, and the Caimenis, have been altogether formed by erup- 
tions which have taken place at different periods. 


Olivier, a French traveller, who visited these islands in 1795, says: 
“After having visited, with the greatest attention, Thera, Therasia, 
and Aspronisi, and convinced ourselves that these three islands, at a 
remote epoch, must have formed but one, and that there has taken 
place a sudden and violent depression, which has divided them, it 
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remained for us to see whether the three islands of the road (mean- 
ing the Caimenis) “ presented an organization different from the 
other three. We employed a whole day in this examination ; and we 
had reason to be satisfied in seeing that, even had not history told us 
any thing on this subject, these islands carry with them the stamp of 
the period of their formation.” 


Of the Caimenis, the old one is called Hiera, or the Sacred 
Island, and was dedicated to the gods of hell, because it had been 
seen to issue, all on fire, from the bottom of the sea, through the 
effect of a voleano. Pliny says, that this event took place one hun- 
dred and thirty years after that which had separated Thera from The- 
rasia. M. de Choiseul affirms, according to Father Hardouin, that 
there is a mistake in the dates, and that it was not till forty years after 
that the island of Hiera made its appearance. 


Brietius says, that in the year 47, there arose, all on a sudden from 
the bottom of the sea, near Thera, a small island which had not yet 
been seen. (Briet. Ann. Mund. Venit. 1592. Vol. Ul. p. 63.) In 
the year 169 before Christ, says Justinus, there was seen to issue, after 
an earthquake, an island between Thera and Therasia, which was 
called Sacred, and was dedicated to Pluto. (Just. lib. 30. cap. 4.) 
Dion. Cassius mentions the sudden appearance of a small island near 
that of Thera, during the reign of Claudius. Syncellus mentions it 
in the forty-sixth year after Christ, and places it between Thera and 
Therasia. But it appears that, some time after, there arose another 
island, called Thia, which either disappeared, or was united to the 
Sacred Island. Mention is made of it in Pliny, in Theophanes, and 
in Brietius. 

Nothing remarkable afterwards happened until 1427, when a fresh 
explosion produced a rather great and very distinguishable increase to 
the island of Hiera, mention of which is made in some Latin verses 
engraved on a marble at Scauro, near the church of the Jesuits. 


In 1373 was formed, after a fresh explosion, which lasted for some 
time, the Little Caimeni, such as it is seen at the present day. Father 
Richard, a Jesuit, says, that in his time there were several old men in 
Santorin who had seen that island formed in the middle of the sea, 
and who had on that account named it Micri Caimeni, or Little Burnt 
Island. 


When Tournefort visited Santorin, at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, the New Caimeni was not yet in existence: it was not until 
some years after, from 1707 to 1711, that it issued by degrees from 
the bottom of the sea after various earthquakes. 


It is not to be doubted but that Santorin must at one period have 
been one of the finest and most fertile islands in the Archipelago. Its 
circular form, a soil entirely susceptible of culture, wLich rose by de- 
grees from the borders of the sea; Mounts St. Stephen and St. Elias, 
situated at one of the extremities, covered, perhaps, with verdure and 
wood ;—every thing concurred to render Santorin, if not a very bean- 
tiful island, at least one of the most agreeable of the Archipelago. The 
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other islands of these seas have their surface very unequal. Many 
are no more than naked mountains covered with rocks: there are but 
a few valleys, a few small plains, and.a few rising grounds, that are 
cultivated. Their aspect is far less agreeable than that which Santorin 
must have presented at this period ; and at the present day, notwith- 
standing the small extent of its territory, though it wants a good har- 
bour, and though it has none but cistern-water, it is still the most 
populous and the richest of all the small islands of the Archipelago. 


In the “ Annals of the World,” by Brietius, we find that, thirty 
years before the Ionic emigration, Theras, son of Autesion, and 
nephew of Polynices, caused a colony of Minyz to be conveyed to 
Calista, in order to augment there the number of the imbabitants. 
The Minyz were descendants of the Argonauts, who had followed 
Jason into Colchis, and who, on their return, had stopped at Lemnos, 
and had there established themselves. The descendants of these 
heroes, driven some time after from Lemnos by the Pelasgi, took 
refuge in Sparta, where they were kindly received. Lands even were 
given to them, and they were married to girls of the country. But 
as these strangers, ever restless and ambitious, were, in the sequel, 
convicted of endeavouring to seize on the*sovereign authority, they 
were apprehended, and condemned to death. Love inspired one of 
their women with a trick that succeeded. Having obtained permis- 
sion to see their husbands previous to the execution of the sentence, 
they changed clothes with them, and by means of this disguise, the 
husbands got out, in the dark, from their confinement, and fled to 
Mount Taygetus. Then it was that Theras demanded them, ob- 
tained them, and conducted them to Calista, which, since that time, 
was called Thera. Thus it was, says the author, that this wise man 
found means to render useful, rebels and plunderers, who had deserved 
death, and who, but for this stratagem, would have suffered it. 


At day-break, we had light winds and clear weather. While ply- 
ing to windward, at noon, we observed a boat full of men, under a 
press of sail, and rowing at least twenty oars, steering immediately 
after us. As she gained on us incredibly fast, there was not the least 
probability of avoiding her by flight; and it being beyond a doubt 
that she was a pirate well equipped for the purposes of attack, par- 
ticularly boarding, the ship was prepared for action; and the com- 
mander, whose illness had returned from fatigue and anxiety, was 
again carried on deck by some of the crew, in order to superintend 


personally the preparations for defence. The decks being cleared, and 


all hands to quarters, we took in the light sails, hauled the courses up, 
and hove to, to receive our pursuer, giving her a gun at the moment 
of our hoisting the British flag. 

_She still continued to bear down on us until nearly within half 
pistol-shot, when, refusing to answer our hail, and showing no colours, 
we gave her a broadside, which did some execution, as the carronades 
were loaded with grape and canister. The few able hands that 
remained fit for duty were then ordered to the musketry and boarding- 
pikes, which the enemy perceiving, found his design frustrated in our 
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being 2m wey to repulse his boarding ; in effecting which he would 
certainly have carried us, having not less than a hundred men on 
board, while our number of effective hands was now reduced to twelve. 
Either from the execution of the cannon discharged, or from a sudden 
panic at the sight of the muskets and pikes appearing through our 
nettings, she suddenly wore round, and bore away as fast as oars and 
sails could carry her. We should have felt a pleasure in making her 
a prize, but in our present weak and disabled state, we had suflicient 
reason for congratulation in having escaped without being massacred, 
or made prisoners ourselves. 


The next day opened with light breezes, cloudy weather, and rain. 
At ten it cleared up, when we made more sail. At noon, however, 
the wind increased ; and at five p.m. a tremendous squall struck the 
vessel, and carried away the foretop-mast below the cap. The topsails 
were now close-reefed, and hands sent into the top to secure the mast; 
the squally weather and rain still continuing, and the climate re- 
sembling a northern winter rather than a summer in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. 


The following morning again brought us no relief, opening with 
squally and unpleasant weather, with the wind from the N.W., which 
drove us so far to leeward, that at noon we were close in with the island 
of Candia, when we tacked to keep off the shore. I resorted to the 
best method within my reach, of rendering a painful situation tolerable, 
by collecting all the notes of this locality from my portfolio. 


Candia, the ancient Crete, is one of the largest islands in the Me- 
diterranean Sea. It is about 300 miles long by 50 broad, and sup- 
plies, by its extreme fertility, the greater part of the Archipelago with 
corn. 

The Cretan mythologists relate, that the first inhabitants of the 
island were the Dactyli Idei, who dwelt around Mount Ida. They 
were regarded as magicians, because they possessed a variety of know- 
ledge. Orpheus, who distinguised himself so highly in poetry and 
music, was their disciple. They discovered the use of fire, iron, and 
brass. 

The Dactyli Idei were the ancestors of the Curetes, who taught men 
to collect flocks of sheep, to tame the ferocity of wild animals for do- 
mestic purposes, and also the management of bees. They likewise 
first used the bow, and followed the chase. 


Leaving mythology for the more certain records and monuments of 
history, we find that Crete received its name from Crés, the first of 
its monarchs. He was the author of several useful inventions, which 
contributed to the happiness of his subjects. In order to distinguish 
the true Cretans from strangers, they were named Eteocretes. They 
inhabited the southern division of the island; they built the city of 
Presus, and erected a temple to Jove. . 

The last king of Crete was Idomeneus. This prince, accompanied 
by Merion, conducted twenty-four ships to the assistance of Agamem- 
non. At his departure, he committed the government of his kingdom 
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to Leucas, his adopted son. Leucas flattering himself, from the lon 
absence of Idomeneus, that he was dead, murdered his wife an 
daughter, and assumed the government on his own account; and 
when Idomeneus returned to Crete, crowned with laurels, he obliged 
him to re-imbark. The usurper did not long enjoy the fruit of hi 
crimes: the Cretans abvlished monarchy, and the island became a 
republic. 

This republic served Lycurgus as a model for that which he 
established in Lacedeemon. It had, according to ancient historians, a 
system of legislature, whose direct tendency was to call forth the buds 
of virtue in the heart of infancy ; to open and expand them in youth ; 
to inspire man, as he reached maturity, with the love of his country, 
of glory, and of liberty ; and to comfort and support the infirmities of 
age with the respect aud esteem due to that period of life. 


The Cretan republic flourished till the time of Julius Cesar. No 
other state ever enjoyed so long a period of strength and grandeur. 
It bravely repelled the attacks of those princes who attempted to 
enslave her, and knew no foreign masters for a period of ten centuries. 


At length the time arrived when the warlike and victorious Romans 
aspired to the empire of the world. The Cretans had appeared to 
favour Mithridates, and the Romans thought proper to declare war 
against them on that account. Mare Antony attacked them, but he 
was defeated, and lost part of his fleet. ‘The Cretans hung up his sol- 
diers and sailors on the masts, yards, and rigging of their ships, and 
returned in triumph into their own harbours, after rendering the 
defeat of their enemies complete. 

The Romans never forgot or forgave a defeat. As soon as the Ma- 
cedonian war was brought to a happy conclusion, they again took 
arms against the Cretans. Quintus Metellus conducted the arma- 
ment, and met with an obstinate and vigorous resistance. It was three 
years before the Romans made themselves masters of the island. 


From the era of this conquest the Cretans have no longer formed a 
separate nation, or made any figure among the states and kingdoms of 
the world. Their noble and ingenuous manners, their arts and sciences, 
their value and their virtues, alas! are now no more. 


The island of Crete, joined with the small kingdom of Cyrené, on 
the Lybian coast, formed a Roman province. Constantine afterwards 


separated it from Cyrené, in the new division which he made of the 
provinces of the empire. 


When Michael IIT. (Balbus) sat on the throne of Constantinople, 
the Agarenians, a people of Arabia, attacked Crete, and made them- 
selves masters of it without opposition. Michael made some ineffectual 
efforts to expel them; and Pe successor, Basil I., the Macedonian, 
was not more successful. It was reserved for Nicephorus Phocas to de- 
liver this fine island from the Arabian yoke. He routed them in various 
engagements ; and in the course of nine months, he reduced the whole 
island, took their king, Currup, and his lieutenant, Aremas, pri- 
soners; and united to the empire a province which had been 127 years 
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out of its possession. It remained under the dominion of the Romans 
till the time when Baldwin, Count of Flanders, being raised to the 
throne, liberally rewarded the services of Boniface, Marquis of Mont- 
serrat, by making him king of Thessalonica, and adding the island 
of Crete to his dominions. But that lord, more covetous of gold 
than glory, sold it to the Venetians, at the close of the 12th century, 
under whom it assumed another name. 


Candia, the modern name ‘of the island of Crete, is derived from 
Khunda, the Arabian name of the capital only. It soon began to 
flourish under the Venetians, who remained \in undistirbed posses- 
sion five centuries and a half. 


In the year 1645, in the midst of a profound peace, the treachery 
of the Turks laid the foundation of their future ill fortunes. It was in 
the preceding year, 1644, that the restless disposition of the Divan 
led them to plan an attack on the island of Candia; but being then 
at peace with the Venetians, they concealed their design under the 
semblance of amity, until their fleet was fitted out, and had sailed for 
the island. The Turks then threw off the mask, and in June 1645, 
landed 74,000 men in Candia; where, in their first campaign, they 
took the strong city of Canea, with their usual violence and slaugh- 
ter ; and thus began, in injustice, a long and bloody contest, which 
lasted all that century. 


In the year 1665, Sultan Mohammed IV., not satisfied with his 
predecessor Ibrahim’s conquest of Canea, began to turn his thoughts 
to the possession of the whole island; and after great preparations 
made at Constantinople, the Vizier landed in the following year with 
a great force in Candia. 

It was not, however, until May, in 1667, that the celebrated siege 
of Candia began, which was opened by the Vizier with an army of 
70,000 men, all Turks; as, to prevent suffering by treachery, they 
would enlist none but true Mussulmen. These Turks were provided 
with every thing necessary for the attack of such a place, and fur- 
nished with cannon, some of which carried balls of one hundred and 
twenty pounds weight. So certain were the whole nation of _ Success, 
that preparations were made at Constantinople and other cities, for 
illuminations and rejoicings on the capture of Candia; but that 
place resisted the most furious and repeated attacks with heroic firm- 
ness, and the Vizier was obliged to continue the whole of the winter 
in the trenches. A second year passed in a repetition of the same 
furious attacks, and the same obstinate resistance. In two assaults, 
the Turks lost 30,000 men ; but by continual supplies of troops and 
ammunition, they were still enabled to press forward, and at ength 
carried the outworks of the Christians. 

r 1670, after a bloody and obstinately contested war of 
— gS tt dating from their conquest of Canea, the island 
fell wholly under the power of the Turks, when the Grand Vizier made 
his public entry into the city of Candia, its capital, with great pomp 
and ostentation. 
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That capital, however, which once flourished in opulence, is now 
little more than a village: and the harbour, once the mart of active 


commerce, is now by neglect become only fit for boats and small 
craft. 


Falconer represents the ‘ Britannia’ as touching at that island in 


the course of her voyage ; and feelingly laments the desolating hand 
of war that had ravaged it :— 


Thus time elapsed, while o’er the pathless tide, 

Their ships through Grecian seas the pilots guide. 

Occasion called to touch at Candia’s shore, 

Which, bless’d with favouring winds, they soon explore ; 

The haven enter, borne before the gale, 

Despatch their commerce, and prepare to sail. 
Eternal powers! what ruins from afar, 

Mark the fell track of desolating war! 

Here arts and commerce, with auspicious reign, 

Once breathed sweet influence on the happy plain, 

While o’er the lawn, with dance and festive song, 

Young Pleasure led the jocund hours along : 

In gay luxuriance Ceres too was seen 

To crown the valleys with eternal-green. 

For wealth, for valour, courted and revered, 

What Albion is, fair Candia then appeared. 

Ah! who the flight of ages can revoke ! 

The free-born spirit of her sons is broke ; 

They bow to Ottoman’s imperious yoke ! 

No longer Fame the drooping heart inspires, 

For rude oppression quench’d its genial fires ; 

But still her fields, with golden harvests crowned, 

Supply the barren shores of Greece around. SHIPWRECK. 


It was now the 10th of August, and we had for several days been 
beating about the most open part of the Archipelago, to the north of 
Candia, in such a state, that a week more of contrary winds, and bad 
weather, would have left not a hand in the vessel fit for duty. On the 
morning of this day we had light breezes from the N. E., and clear 
weather, but were still employed during the whole of the day in beat- 
ing to windward, and saw, at one view, the islands of Caravi, Kaimeni, 
Falconera, Milo, Anti-Milo, the Ananes, and Cape St. Angelo of 
the Morea. Falconer, in his ‘ Shipwreck,’ introducing the third of 


these, says :— 


Four hours thus scudding on the tide she flew, 
When Falconera’s rocky height they view ; 

High o’er its summit, through the gloom of night, 
The glimmering watch-tower casts a mournful light. 


Which leads one to suppose it inhabited at the time of his pir" 
and possessing a light-house. On a careful survey of the island 
around, I could perceive no traces of habitation, or the least vestige 


of a building of that kind, and our passing within a mile of it afforded 
a favourable opportunity for observation. 


It was from this spot the Marine Poet formed that animated survey 
of the classic regions which surrounded him, and from which he so 
beautifully adverts to the adjacent nations of Greece, renowned in 
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antiquity: to Athens, honoured by the names of Socrates, Plato, 
Aristides, and Solon ; to Corinth, and her architectural beauties ; to 
Sparta, and her heroic son, Leonidas, who with a handfal of brave 
followers scattered the countless myriads of imperial Xerxes at Ther- 
mopyle’s immortal plain ; to Arcadia, celebrated for its former hap- 
piness and fertility, now the seat of rapine, slavery, and oppression ; 
to Ithaca, the scene of fair Penelope's attachment and fide to her 
absent lord, Ulysses ; to A and Myczne, celebrated by Homer ; 
to Macronisi, or the Isle of Helena, the anchorage of the Grecian 
fleet in the wars of Troy; to Delos, famed for the sacredness of its hal- 
lowed groves: to Lemnos, where Vulcan was hurled from heaven by 
the avenging Juno, and where Jove’s thunder was first re a on 
Cyclopian anvils; to the illustrious Troy, immortalized by Homer's 
pen; to the Hellespont and Thracian strand, the scene of the impas- 
sioned loves of Hero and Leander ; to the plains of Delphos, which 
bore the sacred oracle of Phoebus, and the splendid Temple of 
rae and to the hill of famed Parnassus, sacred to the tuneful 
me ! 


I had read his inimitable work at all time with pleasure ; but could 
not fail to feel its beauties more strikingly, when the eye surveyed the 
very scenes he so faithfully portrays. Like him, too, I had often had 
occasion to lament the want of congenial feelings in the bosoms of 
some at least, of my companions, and could with equal propriety 
say :— 





Did they, 

Unskilled in Grecian or in Roman lore, 
Unconscious pass each famous circling shore ? 
They did ; for blasted in the barren shade, 

Here, all too soon, the buds of science fade: 

Sad Ocean’s genius, in untimely hour, 

Withers the bloom of every springing flower ; 
Here Fancy droops, while sullen cloud and storm 
The generous climate of the soul deform. 


Increasing breezes had obliged us to reef our topsails and take in the 
boi gp sails during the night. At daylight it blew strong from the 
N.E., and the vessel was ae snug sail. At 7 a.M., we were brought- 
to by a brig of war, the commander of which informed us that he 
had positive intelligence of two large pirates now cruizing in the Archi- 
pelago, and as his pilot was apprehensive of a N. E. gale, it was his 
intention to go into Milo, to take shelter until more favourable wea- 
ther might give a hope of falling in with them in fighting condition. 
As we were still more unfit to encounter a gale than our adviser, we 
resolved to accompany him into port, and followed him er. 
Bent both cables, and got the anchors clear. At ten entered the 
harbour of Milo; and at noon, came to an anchor in twenty-five 
fathoms water, just within the N. E. point; which, shutting in the 
Cape that forms the S.E. point of the entrance also, rendered us 
completely land-locked.. Here we took on board a Greek pilot ; 
gave the vessel a long scope of cable; made her snug for the worst 
weather ; and employed the crew during the afternoon in making up 
our deficiency of fresh water, 
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We were not long at anchor before we received a visit from the 
brother of the English Consul, himself a Greek or Levantine ; this 
brother was accompanied by a Greek priest, the Consul’s secretary, a 
Greek also; and a fine young lad, about fifteen, the Consul’s son. 
Learning from the pilot, who spoke sufficient English to be under- 
stood, that the secretary was considered the most learned man in the 
island, and well versed in the ancient Greek and Latin languages, I 
presented him with some printed books, and manuscript extracts 
from some of their most celebrated poets and historians, particularly 
Homer, Hesiod, and Pindar, Plutarch, Plato, and Demosthenes ; 
from the perusal of which he appeared to derive much pleasure. In 
Eton’s ‘ Survey of the Turkish Empire,’ is a copy of the Memorial 
presented by the Greek Deputies to the Empress Catherine of Russia, 
imploring her grandson for their emperor. This being in the modern 
Greek, he read it aloud to his companions, who, after the most fixed 
attention to his delivery of it, expressed the warmest interest that can 
be conceived, and entered into an animated conversation on the sub- 
ject of the oppression of the Ottomans. The pilot, who spoke good 
Italian, was our interpreter, and appeared to use no reserve in his 
communications. He entered fully into the warmth with which his 
companions expressed the indignation they felt at the tyranny of the 
Turks, and their regret at finding all their efforts towards the perma- 
nent establishment of their independence hitherto unsuccessful ; 
though, he added, “our desire of liberty grows every day more 
strong, and the courage of our people is equal to any undertaking 
that might secure it.” He then enumerated instances of the unfeel- 
ing barbarity of their oppressors, which were sufficient to stir the very 
stones to mutiny ; and concluded by expressing his belief, that not a 
Greek among them was degenerate enough to withhold the hazard of 
his life in the cause of that freedom which their ancestors so proudly 
maintained and cherished, while there existed the most distant pro- 
spect of success. 


COMPLAISANCE. 


ComPLalsaNnce, though in itself it be scarce reckoned in the number of 
moral virtues, is that which gives a lustre to every talent a man can be pos- 
sessed of. It was Plato’s advice to an unpolished writer, that he should 
sacrifice to the Graces. In the same manner I would advise every man of 
learning, who would not appear in the world a mere scholar, or philosopher, 
to make himself master of the social virtue which I have here mentioned. 
Complaisance renders a superior amiable, an equal agreeable, and an in- 
ferior acceptable. It smooths distinction, sweetens conversation, and makes 
every one in company pleased with himself. It produces good nature and 
mutual benevolence, encourages the timorous, soothes the turbulent, hu- 
manizes the fierce, and distinguishes a society of civilized persons from a 


confusion of savages.— Addison. 
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THE FRIENDLY COMMUNICATOR. 


PREMIUM GIVEN TO FOREIGN LABOURERS TO THE 
INJURY OF ENGLISH WORKMEN. 


Sir, Hull, April 2, 1832. 


Knowing your desire to se the interests of the labouring class, 
I beg to trouble you with the following observations :— 


The price of crown deals at Memel being 40s. 10d. per load of 50 cubic 
feet, and the cost of the same quantity of crown timber in the baik, 28s. 2d. 
it a we pay the Prussians 12s. 8d. for converting or manufacturing a 
load of timber into 3-inch deals or planks, when a pair of English sawyers 
would do the work for 4s.6d. For balk timber the Prussians charge 
16s. 1d. per load; their price for deals of similar quality being 27s. 4d.: so 
that their charge for sawing this description of timber into planks, is @ 
trifle less, but still twice as much as English sawyers charge. 


At Quebec, the price of yellow pine timber is 15s. per cubic load; and 
the price of a load of yellow pine deals, 33s. 4d. leaving the Canadians 
18s. 4d. for doing what Englishmen charge 4s. 6d. The reason why Cana- 
dians charge more than Prussians is, that the extra duty on timber there 
ove a bounty on sawing timber in Canada, of 100 per cent., whilst the 

russians have only 40 per cent. 





I am, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
A Frienp ro Baitisu Laspourers. 


INEFFICIENT ARGUMENTS AGAINST AN INCOME OR 
PROPERTY TAX. 


Sir, Leeds, March 29, 1833. 


The excuse of Mr. Poulett Thomson for not acceding to Mr. 
Robinson’s motion, to remove Taxation from Industry to Property, is what 
might have been expected from a Tory, but not from a member of an Ad- 
ministration which professes to be liberal, and anxious to do justice to the 
public, who have been so long plundered through the instrumentality of 
inequitable laws. 

Mr. Thomson says, if —s bear its share of Taxes it will leave the 
country. Now the description of Property, which is most exempt is Land 
and Funds, for capital engaged in trade or manufactures is well taxed ; 
indeed it is so pressed upon, that it is quitting the country very fast, an 
if the present syetem of taxation be not changed for one more in confor- 
mity with equity, there will soon be nothing but fixed property to tax. 
The fears of Mr. Thomson are quite groundless; for if it were possible 
for the Landowners to take their land away, they could not carry it to any 
other country where the people would submit to such iniquitous corn-laws 
as they have imposed on the English, who are obliged to work themselves 
and their children to death to avoid starvation. If the Fundholders would 
depart and take with them the National Debt, they would atone for the 
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mischief they have done their unhappy country; but they will remain 
with us as long as we have a farthing in our pockets to pay them. 


I believe, after all, we must adopt the plan of the present excellent 
Earl Fitzwilliam, when the Reform Bill was rejected, and refuse to pay 
Taxes until they are equitably levied on the whole community. As 
the oppressed to their oppressors are in the proportion of one hundred to 
one, it only requires firmness to avoid anarchy and revolution, which will 
be the inevitable consequence of a perseverance in the present system— 
a system that is destroying the middle class, the party who employ the 
poor. 


The French revolution was brought on by the Aristocracy not paying 
their portion of Taxes, and if we should have the misfortune to imitate 
our neighbours, we shall be driven to do so by our Landowners and Fund- 
holders refusing to bear their share of the burthens of the state. 


[ am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
A. C. 


*,* The Communication from West Cumberland, on the “ Employment 
of the Irish Peasants ;” and that from Brighton, on “ The Employment of 


the Polish Exiles,” will be given in our neat. 


LOCUSTS. 


“The earth shall quake before them ; the heavens shall tremble; the suo and 
moon shall be dark, and the stars shall withdraw their shining.” —Jor ii. 10. 


Tune are these hosts, when, in thy wrath, O Lord! 
High in the obscure heavens, innumerable, 

The legion’d swarms, with chariot-sounding yell, 
Or noise of roaring flames, at thy dread sted y 
Bring devastating judgment. The keen sword, 
Ominous in the sky, doth not reveal, 

With dubious boding, which no tongue may tell, 
Terror so dark, as when that winged-horde 

Of rushing flight, falls like a bloody rain, 
Colouring the blessed savtight—-M esque and tomb, 
And pale-washed spire, wont on the distant plain 
To gleam magnificent, and all the bloom, 

Of branching forests, sink in fearful gloom, 

Red, like the clouds above that shower the living stain.* 








* A gentleman, at Poonah, was witness to an immense army of locusts which 
ravaged the Mahratta country; the column they composed was said to have ex- 
tended five hundred miles! So compact was their body, when on the wing, that, 
like an eclipse, they completely hid the sun, so that no shadow was east by an 
object ; and some lofty tombs at a very short distance were rendered quite invist- 
ble. What added to the horror of the scene was their being of the red species of 


locusts ; for, clustering upon the trees, after they had stripped them of their fo- 
liage, they turned the verdant green into a bloody hue. 





C. Richards, Printer, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross, 














THE 


PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW 
And Fanily Magasine. 





PRINCIPLES AND PLAN OF A GRADUATED TAX ON 
INCOME AND PROPERTY COMBINED. 


In the late discussion on Mr. Rosinson’s Motion, of which we gave 
a copious report in the Seventh Number of this Work, one of the 
objections urged to his views by Mr. WarBurTON was, that they 
did not go far enough ; as the great benefit to be derived from an In- 
come or beg Tax would be, in its becoming a substitute for all 
othe, taxes, an getting rid at once of the ep en machinery 
which must be continued as long as any portion of the existing sys- 
tem of taxation remained. Another objection, urged by Mr. Povu- 
LETT THOMSON, was, that Mr. Ropinson had given no definite 
plan, and submitted no scale of the graduation he proposed, so that 
the Ministers were left in the dark as to the precise nature of what it 
was that he intended or desired. 


We intend to meet both these objections ; first, by making the 
Graduated Tax on Income and Property sufficiently large to supersede 
all other taxes: and, secondly, by giving the exact Scale of Gradua- 
tion in figures, so that no doubt may remain in any quarter, as to 
the nature and extent of the Plan we propose. The general argu- 
ments in its favour will be Fgh as we proceed ; but, to render our 
views the more easily intelligible, we will begin—first, by stating 
what we deem to be the principles of Just Taxation :—next, shewing 
wherein these principles are violated by the existing system of raising 
the revenue in England ;—and, lastly, proving to what extent this 
violation would be remedied by the substitution of one simple and 
intelligible Tax on Income and ae. ae alone, graduated in the 
manner and on the scale that we intend to propose. 


The principles of Just Taxation we consider, then, to be the fol- 
lowing :— 

1. That the smallest possible amount of tax, consistent with the 
safety of the state, should be taken from the people :—Because capital 
is creative, and wealth becomes the source of wealth ; therefore,’ 
while the sums abstracted in taxes cease to be productive in their ex- 
penditure, whatever is suffered to remain in the possession of the 
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people, augments and re-produces, by judicious use, in every suc- 
coliae operation of agriculture, commerce, or manufacture. 


2. That the nature of the tax should be so simple and intelligible 
as that the most uninformed person who is subject to its operation 
could easily comprehend it, — understand its bearings, and give 
to it the full measure of his approbation or dissent :—Because cheer- 
ful acquiescence can only be given to that which is clearly understood ; 
and because dissatisfaction arising from ignorance is the most danger- 
ous of all discontents, and the most difficult to allay. 


3. That the tax should be as certain and economical as possible in its 
collection :—Because all charges incurred in this operation are abso- 
lute waste, being equally lost to the payer and receiver, or to the 
em and the government,—thus serving only to support a body of 
useless and unproductive beings, who could be much better em- 
ployed. 

4, That the tax should be as favorable as possible to consumption :— 
Because the only wealth possessed by the great bulk of the community is 
their labour ; and as, whatever impedes consumption throws that labour 
outof demand, and whatever increases consumption makes that labour 
more in request ; so, the great majority of the people are in prosperity 
or in misery, in proportion to the relation which consumption bears to 
their power of supplying materials for its exercise. 


5. That the tax should bear as strict a relation as possible to the 
means of the individuals who have to pay it:—Because by this 


alone can each man’s interest in the state be at the same time fairly 
burthened and fairly protected. 


6. That the tax should be as much as possible of a nature not to 
be secretly evaded :—Because the demoralization which frauds upon 
the revenue occasion, is of itself a serious evil ; and because the prac- 
tice of enjoying advantages, and not contributing the proper share of 
sacrifice with others with whom such advantages are participated, is 
selfish, dishonourable, and revolting to every just and patriotic mind. 


It would be easy to show that every one of these principles is vio- 
lated by the existing mode of taxation in all countries of the world; 
and though different states exhibit these errors in very different de- 
grees, yet there is not one nation on the earth in which they do not 


abound in their financial laws. In the Ry 


: resent inquiry, however, 
reference will be made to England only. For example :— 
1. Ever 


y undeserved pension, and every superfluous appointment, 
(and unhappily there are still many of each of these evils left un- 
touched) is a violation of the first principle, —that taxes should never 
exceed the smallest amount necessary to maintain the institutions, 
protect the property, and preserve the peace and safety of the 
state :—Because these excrescences are nof necessary ; the pro- 
perty of the whole is not protected, but invaded thereby ; while every 
shilling of tax so oY apne is a waste of money for unproductive 


purposes, which, had it remained in the possession of the people, 
would have been capable of continual improvement. 
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2. The existing taxes, instead of being simple and intelligible, are 
so confused and complicated, that the most skilful financier in the 
kingdom does not know the names or amount of all, nor the bearings 
or effects of one half that are raised. Hence the conflicting state- 
ments of different Chancellors of the Exchequer ;—hence the oppo- 
site pictures of prosperity and adversity drawn from the very same 
tables and returns ;—hence finance committees, who are years un- 
ravelling the mysterious web ;—and hence the ignorance, so general 
and so profound, that the first merchants, manufacturers, and agricul- 
turists, differ in their opinions on the multifarious questions that these 
multitudinous taxes generate; while the most fatal errors are committed, 
in contracts, purchases, and sales, from the impossibility of any single 
individual having a complete, comprehensive, and accurate knowledge 
of all the taxes that at any time exist, their fluctuations, their bear- 
ings, and their immediate or contingent effects. 


3. The taxes are now so difficult of collection, that an immense 

expense is incurred, in the establishment of custom-houses in every 
ort, excise-offices in every town, coast-blockades, a revenue service 

P sea and land, and hosts of collectors, informers, and spies; with 
all of which the business is but still imperfectly performed ; as, in 
addition to the evil which this expense creates, a still greater loss is 
incurred by many of the taxed articles not being brought under the 
operation of the tax at all, from the facility which this very cum- 
brousness of the machinery affords to the dishonest for escaping from 
its operation. 

4. The taxes are now the most powerful impediments to consump- 
tion that human ingenuity could invent. To say nothing of the raw 
produce which is consumed in the state in which it is either imported 
or grown,—as tea, sugar, coffee, and a variety of other articles, the 
consumption of which is not one-fourth of what it would be, if all 
were exempt from duties: and by the restrictions on which, all labour 
employed in their growth, preparation, or conveyance, is less in 
amount, and less in value, than if the consumption were greater ;—to 
say nothing of the evils inflicted by the present system of taxation on 
all this imported produce, which, by impeding its consumption in 
England, equally impedes the sale of English goods, which would 
form the payments for the foreign supplies ;—if we turn to those arti- 
cles which dusts their chief value from being wrought into manufac- 
tures by the labour of the community, we shall see that there is 
scarcely one that is not burthened with a tax that impedes its con- 
sumption. Among others, cotton, silk, hemp, flax, wool, timber, 
metals, glass, tallow, oil, leather, rags, paper, and a never-ending 
catalogue of materials, the working up of which farnishes the great 
mass of the people with labour and subsistence: all these are so 
taxed, that not half the quantity of either is now consumed which 
would undoubtedly find purchasers if all were entirely free of impost ; 
and consequently, by these restraints, labour is thrown out of demand, 
and all classes are sufferers thereby. 
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5. The taxes levied at present bear no just relation to the means of 
the individuals called upon to pay them ; all those which are considered 
most productive, bearing heavier on the poor than on the rich, in pro- 
portion to their respective means of payment. Among others, the 
taxes that affect the price of bread, beer, dwellings, light, soap, candles, 
and apparel, are all grievous in the extreme to the poor, because a 
certain portion of each of these is indispensible to bare subsistence, 
and to the performance of their daily labour; while the rich, by not 
consuming in any case a hundred times as much of each of these as the 
poor—individual compared with individual—though their means are 
often a thousand fold greater, do not sustain their just share of the 
burthens which fall thus heaviest on those who are least able to bear 
them. Again: the taxes on justice and knowledge, the duty on 
paper for correspondence or for printed books, the taxes on friendly 
communication, by the profits made on the conveyance of letters, the 
taxes on goods sold by auction, however great the distress that occa- 
sions it, and a great number of others, affect the poor deeply, without 
affecting the rich in any thing like the same degree: and while the 
landholder, great and small, is burthened with all manner of in- 
cumbrances, in taxes, tithes, poor-rates, &c.—he, again burthening the 
farmer by correspondingly igh rents, and all other classes by the 
restrictive corn-laws, as an equivalent,—the fundholder, however rich, 


is exempt from burthens of a corresponding nature on the property 
from which his income is derived. 


If there be added to all this, the taxes on legal proceedings, which 
offer a direct bounty to iniquity, by giving the rich the power to 
impede justice to the poor: the taxes on bills of exchange, receipts, 
agreements, contracts, &c., which are a temptation to evasion, as well 
as a clog to necessary transactions of business: the taxes on. insurance, 
which are punishments for prudence, and a bounty to carelessness 
and indifference : the taxes on newspapers and advertisements, which 
are hindrances to knowledge, and to the necessary facilities to inven- 
tions, and novelties in trade ; not to mention a host of others equally 
objectionable, it may be safely said that the most ingenious man 
living, could hardly hope to invent any system so thoroughly and 
entirely clumsy, barbarous, unequal, and defeating all its avowed 
ends, as the system of taxation under which we have now lived in 
England for so many centuries, and from which, unless there is a 
complete change in the entire plan, no taking off the taxes from one 


commodity to place them on another, will do more than afford a very 
partial and temporary relief. 


The plan that is now intended to be proposed, will, it is believed, 
obviate all these difficulties. It will not be subject to a single one of 
all the objections enumerated ; but will, on the contrary, be conform- 
able to each of the Principles of Taxation, laid down as the basis on 
which all supplies raised for the service of the state should be regu- 
lated: so that if these rg ay be admitted to be just, the system 


which best realizes them may be fairly considered to be most worthy. 
of adoption, 
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The data upon which any exact estimate can be made of the pro- 
bable result of a Graduated Income or Property Tax, can only be 
collected by the Government. But, as we know that at the present 
moment a revenue of 70,000,000/. and upwards, is actually raised 
from the pockets of the people of England, including the tithes 
and contributions to the church, the county and poor*rates, and 
a variety of other branches of local taxation over and above the 
revenue paid for the general purposes of the State, it must be evident 
that as large a sum of money can be raised from the same mass of 
Lie 3 by taxing their income or property, as by taxing the com- 
modities they consume—since it is in both cases the people who pay 
it. At bac the taxes paid are on the amount of people’s expendi- 
ture. e would merely change it to a tax on people's income, from 
whatever source derived: and if the general income of the country be 
only equal to its general expenditure, the amount capable of being 
raised must in each case be the same; though in reality, as all coun- 
tries making progress in wealth must have an excess of income over 
expenditure, the tax on income, if correctly levied, would produce 
more than the tax on expenditure levied at the same rate. 

The amount of the population to be made subject to the operation 
of such an Income or Biaeity Tax, should include only those who 
can contribute to the support of the State, without depriving them- 
selves of any of the necessaries of life; and should therefore be kept 
within certain limits of income, as a minimum, below which no con- 
tributions should be raised. Now, the population of the British 
Isles, according to the latest census, may be taken in round numbers 
at 25 millions. Taking one fourth of these to represent the adult 
males—one fourth the adult females—and the other half to include 
children, which is about the proportion in which these several classes 
stand to each other, there would then be at least 6 millions of men, 
from whose property or whose incomes (leaving the women and chil- 
dren untouched) a revenue might be raised. Striking off, however, the 
full half of this number, namely, 3 millions, as being in a condition 
of too great poverty to be taxed at all, (though, according to the present 
system, the very poorest, and weakest, and youngest, of both sexes, are 

included in the grasp of those taxes which are placed on the ne- 
cessaries of life,) we should have a number of 3 millions of men, 
as adults and heads of families, or one eighth of the whole popula- 
tion, from which to raise the revenue required. 


We would propose, then, to begin the scale of taxable income at 
100/. per annum, considering that less than this amount of annual 
income ought not to be trenched upon, if we desire to see comfort 
reign among the humblest classes, and means afforded to every parent 
to hen up his family in habits of order, propriety, and religion; and 
to give to all his children that necessary degree of education to fit 
them for the due performance of their duties as citizens, and to pro- 
cure an honest livelihood, by the exercise of their mental and bodily 
faculties combined. 

Commencing at this point, we would proceed upward, by a 
graduated scale, increasing by slight additions to the rate of tax, till 
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it reached incomes of 25,000/. per annum—where the maximum of 
the rate might end; and all incomes above that amount be taxed at 
the same per centage throughout. 


We would make a clear distinction, however, between incomes 
derived from professions, trades, or other precarious and fluctuating 
sources of gain, and incomes derived from fixed property, such as 
lands, houses, funds, annuities, pensions, &e.—taxing the former at 
only half the rate of the latter, in consideration of the impermanency 
of the one and the durability of the other, and preserving that pro- 
portion throughout. 


it has been contended by some, that incomes arising from profes- 
sions or trades ought not to be taxed at all, inasmuch as such a tax 
would withdraw money from productive and accumulating use, and 
thereby cripple commerce and trade. But this argument, if it be 
worth ive at all, would be equally valid against taxing incomes 
arising from fixed property in land or funds ; as, whatever is abstracted 
from the income of the rich landholder or the poor shopkeeper, and 
absorbed by the Government to pay its expences, is equally withdrawn 
from the productive expenditure and circulation of the country. It 
is a good argument against raising one farthing more of revenue than 
is absolutely indispensible; but it is no better argument against the 
justice of a tax on one description of income than it would be against 
any other. To exempt incomes arising from professions and trades, 
from all tax whatever, and to make incomes arising from realized 
property subject to tax, would, in our opinion, be the height of 
impolicy, as well as injustice, and could not be defended by any 
argument based on reason or common sense. Let us puta case. 
Suppose a barrister or a merchant, each making 5,000/. a-year by 
his pursuit, and spending the whole sum as regularly as it was 
earned, without laying by any portion of it. Suppose at the same 
time a physician and a manufacturer, each making 5,000/. a-year by 
his pursuit, and each living on half his income, and investing the 
surplus in realized property, in houses, lands, or funds. Can any- 
thing be conceived more impolitic, or more unjust, than that 

thoughtless spendthrifts, who lavish their incomes as fast as they 
receive them, should go untaxed ; and that the thoughtful husbanders 
of a provision for their old age, or their children, should be taxed 
because of their prudence? The question can receive but one 
answer ; for every one must perceive thet so to act would be to pay @ 


premium for improvidence, and to punish prudence and economy 
instead of giving them encouragement. 
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In the Examiner of March 31, in an excellent article on the 
Ministerial rejection of Mr. Rosinson’s Motion for a Committee, we 


find the following passage, which is so strictly in point, that. we have 
great pleasure in introducing it here. 


, ‘With regard to a tax on property in lieu of taxes pressing ery | on 
industry, we are advocates of such a change, provided that a mode of direct 
taxation can be devised, which, without being intolerable to the feelings of 
individuals, admits of the just apportionment of each person’s payment to 
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his means. But is this the object of all who ask for a property tax? Bya 
property tax do not some of the number mean a tax upon certain kinds of 

roperty—a tax which shall fall exclusively upon land, houses, and money 
ent at interest? When they say that taxes ought not to be laid on indus. 
try, do they mean, what is both true and important, that taxes ought not to 
be laid so as to divert industry from one employment, or turn it artificially 
into another, or do a that.no taxes whatever shall be paid by per- 
sons in business, and that such shall be wholly exempt from a share if the 
public burthens. If this monstrous proposition be intended, let it be avowed, 
and it shall be controverted. We countenance no schemes of injustice; 
and, should the occasion arise, are prepared to contend for the rights of the 
rich, as we have ever done, and ever shall do, for the rights and interests of 
the poor. Mr. Attwood likens the state of the country to that of a ship’s 
crew, short of provisions ;—supposing it to be so, it becomes us to practise 
the nicest economy, to apportion the shares with the justest hand, bat not 
to prey upon each other, not to turn cut-throats and cannibals. 

‘ Give industry fair play ; give wealth fair play; wealth is the reward of 
industry, and industry has its interest of manifold kinds in not damaging 
its object. 

‘We would not cure one wrong by attempting another; hecause the in- 
dustrious have had more than their share of the burthen, we would not with 
sheer undisguised injustice propose to transfer the load in mass to the rich 
solely. If it were said, do not tax those who work, tax those who do not 
work ; the principle would be intelligible, but unjust. Those who do not 
work, are often those who cannot; and instead of being peculiarly bur- 
thened, are fitter objects for being peculiarly spared. Those again, whose’ 
circumstances do not require them to work for their bread, often work for 
the public good, all the more efficiently, and in modes which would never: 
answer as means of livelihood. Though the majority of those who can 
afford to be idle, always are idle, there is a minority which comprises the 

eatest benefactors and ornaments of the human race. Finally, almost all 
those who live and do no work, do so because they have worked, they or their 
fathers before them. Te take the burthen entirely off those who are work- 
ing, and lay it wholly on those who have worked, is a poor mode of encour- 

ing men to work, but avery effectual one of inducing them to devour all 
they produce, and leave nothing for posterity.’ 

We concur entirely in the justice of this view; and when we con- 
sider that the great object of the change proposed, namely, to tax 
income and property instead of commodities, 1s to relieve the com- 
mercial and labouring classes from the great weight of the pressure 
that now bears so heavily upon them, we confess that it appears to us 
unjust and ungrateful in the extreme, for those very classes who are 
thus to be relieved to so great an extent, to demand an entire ex- 
emption from bearing any share of the public burthens at all. 

The next consideration, then, is the rate of such Taxation in the 
whole, and in parts. If the present income of the country, from 
all sources, exceeds, as it is contended by most statis writers 
to do, 500 millions sterling,—or £20 a head on the whole po- 
pulation, then a tax on such income, to raise 50 millions a year, 
should be 10 per cent. ‘That may be taken to be the par, or 
average standard of rate. But, considering that all persons 7s 
incomes of less than £100 a year, might be fairly exempt; 
that the population within the operation of the tax would not ex- 
ceed 3 millions of male adults and heads of famil‘es, the average 
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rate would be raised by such reduction of the numbers; and, accord- 
ing to the estimate hereafter to be given, it will be seen to range 
between 1 per cent. as the lowest, and 25 per cent. as the highest 
extreme. According to the present system of taxing the necessaries 
of life, and leaving large masses of property untouched, although 10 
per cent. may be the average rate at which the whole income of the 
country is taxed, there is this manifest injustice in the gradation of the 
scale, as it leaves the par, or average centre, and ascends or descends 
to either extreme. Assuming that the middle classes at present pa 
about 10 per cent. on their whole gains, it will be found, on cued 
ing to the gentry, or class next above them, that — ay only about 
7} per cent.; and, ascending still higher, the nobility, the more 
wealthy portion of the clergy, and the rich landholder and fundholder, 
pay about 5 percent. only on the incomes they enjoy! Taking the 
descending direction, however, from the centre, or par, the scale in- 
creases as the poverty grows more helpless; and, accordingly, while 
the middle class of prosperous and substantial tradesmen may be sup- 
posed to pay 10 per cent., the hard-working artisan, and the small 
shopkeeper will pay from 15 to 20; and the labourer of the lowest 
class above the actual pauper, from 25 to 30 per cent., or nearly 
one-third of his miserable pittance, in the taxes on those articles of 
daily use and consumption, bread, meat, beer, tea, coffee, sugar, soap, 
candles, apparel, and other commodities which habit has rendered ne- 
cessary to his comfort, if not to his very existence. Whatever objec- 
tions, therefore, may exist to a graduated scale of Taxation, must 
exist in much greater force against the present system, than against 
any other that could be substituted in its place: for here we have a 
graduated scale from 5 per cent. to 25 per cent. on the incomes of the 
parties contributing,— but in defiance of justice, humanity, and common 
sense, graduated the wrong way ; making those who are the richest 
pay the smallest proportion of their incomes to the support of the 
state, and exacting from the poorest the largest proportion of their 
scanty store, to uphold the Government under which they live. Such 
a violation of all equity as this, can surely never meet defenders. 


We propose, then, to preserve the principle of graduation, which is 
not merely acknowledged but acted upon in our present system, and 
to reverse the order of its progress ;—to begin by taxing the incomes of 
the lowest class induced in the scale, namely £100, at 1 and 2 per 
cent. instead of 25, and end by taxing the incomes of the high- 
est class, from £25,000 to £200,000 and upwards, at 123 and 25 
per cent. instead of 5; acting, therefore, in conformity with the prin- 
ciple of proportion before laid down, namely, to lighten or increase 
the weight of the burthen with as exact a regard as possible to the 
capacity of the parties to bear them. 


When it is admitted that the great end of Government is to protect 
the persons and property of its subjects from foreign invasion and do- 
mestic spoil, it must be clear that those who have the largest 
sions to protect, and the most numerous privileges to enjoy, ought to 
be the parties who should contribute, not merely most largely, but in 


the largest proportion to their income, for the support of the protection 
required. ' 
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Lord ALTHORP, as we have seen, in the debate on Mr. Rosin- 
Son's motion, called this graduation of rate, “an equalization of 
provers ;’ and Mr. Cossett, who was re-echoed by Mr. Poutert 

HOMSON and others, called it “ a confiscation of property.” We 
have shown, in our commentson that debate, how far removed were both 
of these authorities from the truth. But we subjoin a higher authority 
than either, to counterbalance the weight of them. The celebrated Dr. 
PaLey, writing on this subject, says :— 

‘A tax, to be just, ought to be accurately proportioned to the circum- 
stances (or more correctly, perhaps, to the amount of the property) of the 

rsons who pay it. But, upon what, it might be asked, is this opinion 
ounded: unless it could be shown, that such a proportion interferes the 
least with the general conveniency of subsistence? Whereas, I should 
rather believe, that a tax constructed with a view to that conveniency, 
ought to rise upon the different classes of the community, in a much higher 
ratio than the simple proportion of their incomes. The point to be 
regarded, is, not what men have, but, what they can spare :—and it is evi- 
dent, that a man who possesses a thousand pounds a-year, can more easily 
give up a hundred, than a man with a hundred pounds a-year can part 
with ten ; that is, those habits of life which are reasonable and innocent, 
and upon the ability to continue which, the formation of families depends, 
will be much less affected by the one deduction, than by the other. It is 
still more evident, that a man of a hundred pounds a-year, would not be 
so much distressed in his subsistence, by a demand from him of ten pounds, 
as a man of ten pounds a-year, would be by the loss of one :—to which we 
must add, that, the population of the country being replenished by the 
marriages of the lowest ranks of the society, their accommodation and 
relief become of more importance to the state, than the conveniency of any 
higher, but less numerous, order of its citizens.’ 


We have heard it often urged, that Property is fairly entitled to its 
just influence in the State: and when Property contributes its just 
share towards the maintenance of the expenses, we shall have no ob- 
jection to see it invested with its due share of influence in the direc- 
tion of public affairs. We have accordingly provided, in the Plan of 
a Graduated Tax proposed, that the possessors of large Incomes, 
whose rate of taxation is increased in roportion to the increase of 
their means, should be ted an additional number of votes, as 
Electors, in proportion to the per centage of tax actually paid by them ; 
and be so registered in all boroughs or counties in which their resi- 
dence or property may lie: thus giving them an increase of litical 
power, in proportion to the weight of their contributions to the sup- 

rt of the State, and making that power, legal, open, and acknow- 
fedged, instead of allowing it to be exercised, as it too often is at pre- 
sent, illegally, secretly, and degradingly, to all the parties concerned. 

We have one other point only to advert to, before we introduce the 
Table of the Plan proposed ; and it is that which raises an objection to 
an Income Tax, on account of its inquisitorial character, and the ne- 
cessity under which it would place all men, of disclosing to others the 
actual state of their affairs, is objection would be entitled to some 
weight, if the present System of Taxation, for which that on Income 
is proposed as a substitute, were entirely free from any inqusitorial 
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examinations into men’s property, operations, and affairs. But let us 
see whether that is the case. 

To begin with the least onerous of these inquisitorial processes, 
that of the Customs. No merchant can export or import any of the 
various articles subject to duties, without exposing to the proper 
officers, if required, his invoices, bills of lading, and all particulars of 
quantity and value, accompanied by bonds, oaths, visits of Custom- 
house officers to his docks, warehouses, and ships, and liability to be 
called on to give a full exposition of any matter or thing which these 
officers, in the course of their duty may require, besides being subject 
to seizures of his goods, and himself to penalties of all kinds, for any 
infraction of the laws, however unintentional they may have been made, 


Passing from thence to the Excise, the inquisitorial nature of its 
proceedings is far more searching and vexatious than that of the 
Customs. Manufactories of every kind are subject to the daily 
and nightly visits of its numerous and sharp-scented emissaries ;— 
processes of the utmost importance are retarded and interrupted to 
suit their convenience ;—private apartments, and even the persons of 
individuals arriving from abroad, are liable to be searched, upou bare 


suspicion of contraband articles being concealed in the places, or on 
the persons examined. 


In the operation of the Assessed Taxes, the inquisitorial power is 
just as largely exercised, by enquiries being made into the rent of every 
man’s house, by counting the number of his windows, to be deter- 
mined often by actual inspection, by examining the nature and num- 
ber of his carriages, his horses, servants, and even his dogs, and by 
the most vexatious investigations that can be conceived. 


Can os be more inquisitorial than all this? Even then, if 
the levying an Income Tax were but as inquisitorial as this, and not 
more so, its inquisitorial nature would be no fair objection to its 
adoption. But, we contend, that if those who are called upon to make 
returns of their income will but do so honestly, they never need fear 
a second visit from the returning officer or collector: and if they 
should not do so honestly, they would deserve to be visited, not 
merely with an inquisitorial examination into their affeirs, but with 
severe penalties for attempting the fraudulent and cowardly injustice 
of escaping from the payment of their due share of the burthens of 
the State. 

If, in an invasion by the common enemy, any citizen were to fly 
from his post, or decline to bear his full share of the heat and burthen 
of the defensive fight, he would be justly branded as a recreant, and 
shunned by all his neighbours. We are now invaded by a more 
powerful enemy than any that could attack us from without—INTER- 
Nat Distress—and the increasing spread of embarrassment, aug- 
menting in amount and degree as it descends lower and lower in the 
scale of society. We are called upon to repel this common enemy by 
contributing, each man according to his strength ; and, if it would 
be disgraceful in a time of siege foe any one man to have his maga- 
zines and cellars filled with corn and wine in superabundance, while 
others were famishing for want of food; so is it equally disgraceful, 
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under our present circumstances, for the rich to cling pertinaciously to 
the possession of their wealth, and not be ready to part with their due 
share of it for the preservation of the lives of others, and the pro- 
tection of the remainder of that property, which they may then justly 
and fairly call their own. \ 

But to make the enquiry into the Incomes of individuals as little 
inquisitorial as possible, and to allow a fair, and even an ample lati- 
tude for scrupulous and conscientious persons to make their returns in 
round sums, and without any unnecessary exposition of the minutiz 
of detail,—we have divided the Incomes into twenty-one classes, each 
taxable at the rate of per centage given ; and as these classes are sepa- 
rated from each other by large distances, we propose that no indi- 
vidual should be called upon for any more specific return, than that 
of the sum which corresponds to the class within which his Income 
may fall; thatis, for example, to state that it is above 100/. a year, but 
not equal to 200/. a year; above 200/. but not equal to 300/.; above 
2,000/. but not equal to 3,000/.; above 5,000/. but not equal to 
10,0001. ; above 100,000/. but not 150,000/. ;—and so on, as in the 
Table hereafter given; the difference between the annual amounts 
becoming wider and wider, as the scale advances upward. 


If there are persons so scrupulously secret with respect to the 
amount of their actual Incomes, as not to be willing to disclose them 
with such wide latitudes as these ; and who would defraud the revenue 
of its just due, after such ample allowance for uncertainty, as these 
wide intervals—of hundreds between the lowest class of Incomes: of 
thousands between the middle class; and of tens of thousands between 
the higher class,—we must say that such dishonest persons---for dis- 
honest towards the rest of their countrymen, and towards the common 
protector of all, the Government of the State, such persons must be--- 
deserve no consideration ; and if they cannot be persuaded into pa- 
triotism by generous motives, they deserve to be shamed into justice 
by other means, and compelled to bear their share of the burthen, in 
common with their countrymen at large. 


What will reconcile all, however, but the very rich, to the ready 
adoption of the plan, will be this. Let the reader look at the line in 
the following Table, in which his class of Income lies, in a So 
of the Scale from 100. per annum, up to 5,000/. per annum. Let him 
then calculate what amount of taxes he pays now, in the duties of 
customs and excise, on most that he eats, drinks, and wears; in as- 
sessed taxes of every kind, as well as tithes, church-dues, county and 

ish rates for the maintenance of the poor, (for all these are in- 
tended to be covered by the tax proposed) and sum up the whole. 
Let him then compare the aggregate amount with what he would 
have to pay on the new Scale, as set down in the Table, te to 
his Annual Income, in whatever class it may be: and we ,think he 
will be perfectly satisfied that he, at least, will be a gainer of consi- 
derable relief by the change, and be ready to hail its adoption as a 
blessing. 

With these explanations, we think the Table will be sufficiently 
intelligible, and we therefore introduce it here. 
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TABLE OF ANNUAL INCOMES, FROM £100 TO £200,000, 
WITH THE RATE OF TAXATION ON EACH. 


Sketch of the probable operation and result of a Graduated Tax on Income 
and Property, by which the whole Revenue of the Kingdom might be 
raised, and all other Taxes abolished: taxing the fluctuating Incomes 
derived from Trades, Professions, and other precarious Sources, at only 
half the Rate assessed on fixed Incomes, arising from Lands, Houses, 
Funds, Annuities, Pensions, and other permanent Sources. 


Number of Persons subject to the operation of the proposed Tax, 3,000,000, 
or one-eighth of the Population only. 


Lowest Rate of Taxation on 1001. a year, 1 per cent. ; and highest Rate 
of Taxation on 200,000/. a year, 25 per cent. 


Estimated Amount of Revenue to be raised from this source, at least 
60,000,000/. sterling, per annum. 







































































Annual | Annual | 
xe'aer| nun |natlon Toca nates Taca ee rates | amen | “Seton 
0 er nnu comes e jon incomes venue lf on 
sonsin each Income of] per |from preca-| per | from per- | at [Incomes from|Incomes from} Sources, if 
Class of In-'eachClass|Cent.| rious |Cent.| manent |Elec-| Professions | Fixed Pro- | supposed 
come. Sources. Sources. |tions.| or Trade, perty equal. 
£. £ _s £. £. £. 
1,000,00 100} 1 ris 2 | 1 | 1,000,000} 2,000,000} 1,500, 
750,000} 200) 2 4| 4 8 | 2 | 3,000,000) 6,000,000} 4,500, 
500,000; 300) 3 9] 6 18 | 3 | 4,500,000} 9,000,000) 6,750, 
350,000) 400) 4 16 | 8 32 | 4 | 5,600,000)11,200,000) 8,400, 
200,000} 500) 5 25 | 10 50 | 5 | 5,000,000}10,000,000) 7,500, 
100,000,  700| 6 42 | 12 84 | 6 | 4,200,000} 8,400,000} 6,300, 
50,000! 1,000) 7 70 | 14 140 | 7 | 3,500,000} 7,000,000) 5,250, 
25,000, 1,500} 8 120 | 16 240 | 8 | 3,000,000) 6,000,000) 4,500, 
12,500} 2,000) 9 180 | 18 360 | 9 | 2,250,000) 4,500,000) 3,375, 
6,000} 3,000] 10 300 | 20 600 | 10 | 1,800,000} 3,600,000] 2,600, 
3,000) 5,000) 105) 525 | 21] 1,050 | 11 | 1,575,000] 3,150,000) 2,362, 
2,000} 10,000) 11 | 1,100 | 22 | 2,200 | 12 | 2,200,000} 4,400,000) 3,300, 
1,000) 15,000, 113) 1,725 | 23] 3,450 | 13 | 1,725,000] 3,450,000, 2,587, 
250) 20,000, 12] 2,400 | 24] 4,800 | 14] 600,000] 1,200,000} 900, 
100) 25,000, 123) 3,125 | 25] 6,250 | 15] 312,500] 625,000] 4687 
60) 35,000) 123) 4,875 | 25] 8750 | 16] 262, 525,000}  393,7 
40 sonee 123) 6,250 | 25 | 12,500 | 17| 250, 500,000} 375, 
20 — 12}} 9,375 | 25 | 18,750 | 18] 187, 375,000} 281, 
15,100,000, 123) 12,500 | 25 | 25,000 | 20] 187, 375,000} 281, 
10/150,000) 124) 18,750 | 25 | 37,500 | 22} 187,500] 375,000] 281,250 
| a 12}) 25,000 | 25 | 50,000 | 25 |_ 125,000) 250,000 187,500 
41,46 925,000 62,193,7 
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We this only as an Estimate, approximating as nearly as 
our means of calculation will admit, to the truth. The exact numbers 
of each class, and the exact amount of the Incomes, cannot, of 
course, be accurately ascertained, without an actual Return from every 
county, town, and parish, in the kingdom. But as. the Government 
have all the machinery for this p already in their hands; as the 
Schedules left by the collectors of the yr § Taxes, and the books 
of the overseers of the Poor in all parts of the country, would furnish 
the necessary information as to the persons from whom such Returns 
should be called for,—all that would be necessary would be to com- 
mand that a certain Schedale, prepared for this purpose, should be 
left at every dwelling in the kingdom ; and its filling up and return 
to the proper officers fixed for a certain date. The following Form 
would appear to us to embrace all that could be desired. 


SCHEDULE. 


Tue Renter or Occupier of the House, No. in . - Street, in the 
Township, Parish, Ward, or District of is required to fill up this 
Schedule, with a Return of his Income, as prescribed; and to furnish each of 
the Persons residing on his Premises, and above the age of twenty-one years, 
with a Blank Copy of this Sehedule, for the purpose of their making a Return of 
their Individual Incomes, according to the Form given:—the Renter or Occupier 
of the House being held responsible for such Returns being all sent in to the 
Office of. in on or before the day of 
—________ in the year__________under a penalty of ______in case of his 
neglecting so to do, within the time named. 


Delivered at the House named above, on the. day of 
(Signed) 




















Collector of Taxes, 

















Annual Income 
from Annual Income 
Profession or from Total 
Name. Age.| Profession Trade. any other Source. || Income Received 
Above. | Below. || Above. | Below. Above. | Below. 
£. £. &. &. £. & 


























SOLEMN DECLARATION. 
__do solemnly declare the above to be a true and faithful 








1 

of the full amount of Income received by me during the past year; and 
vr oe enepuiaia in whieh it was derived; from the exercise of Professional 
labour, or profits on Trade: and from fixed Property in Lands, Houses, Funds, or 
other permanent Sources: and that the Return is made in perfect honour and 
good faith, without any concealment, reservation, or evasion whatever, and 
with a full knowledge of the legal penalties attached to the conviction of present- 
ing a false Return. 


Dated—______ the__day of _______—in the year of our Lord___. 


(Signed) 
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of giving in a total amount of Income so much less 

as to make it fall into a lower scale of per centage, or into a lower 
class than that in which its real amount would place it, should be liable 
to be called before Commissioners appointed for that purpose, with 
this condition, that if proved to have so falsified the Return, to the 
extent named, he should be liable to a penalty of double the amount 
due from him on his actual Phe! income ; one half of the 

to go to the revenue, and the other half to the party proving the 
fraud. And, on the other hand, if it were not proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the Commissioners that a falsification of the Return, to the 
extent named, had taken place, the accusing party should then be 
liable to the penalty of double the amount of the Return made—one 
half to go to the revenue, and the other half to the party unjustly 
subjected to the false imputation. 
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To make the operation of this Tax as fairly and equitably extensive 
as possible, it should be made to include every British subject, 
wherever residing, whose Income was derivable from fixed property or 
funds in this country, or from pay, emolument, or pension, derived 
from the British Government. It should, therefore, embrace the 
whole of the Salaries paid out of the Civil List, including the King, 
and all the members of the Royal Family-—-the Judges and great 
officers of State,---the Governors and officers of all our Colonial De- 
pendencies---the officers of the Navy and Army, wherever serving--- 
the Dignitaries of the Law and the Church---the Sinecorists and 
Pensioners of every class and grade :---in short, every person above 
the age of twenty-one, whose Income should be derived from landed, 
or funded, or any other description of property or trade, in England, 
Scotland, or Ireland ; or whose pay, pension, or emoluments, should 
come from the Treasury of Great Britain, and be paid out of the 
General Revenue, wheresoever they resided, or to whatever other 
Government they might contribute their share of taxation. ‘The 
justice of this extension of its operation must be evident: for as the 
object of taxation is to pay for the protection of property and the 
safety of the State, and as no classes can be more deeply interested 
than those we have named, in so securing the very sources from 
whence their Incomes are derived, it is but fair that they should con- 
tribute, in as large a proportion, according to the amount of their In- 
comes, as any other classes in the realm: and through the same 
channel as their remittances of rents, interest from the funds, pay, 
pension, or other emoluments, were conveyed or paid to them--- 
through the same channels could this Schedule be transmitted, and 
the Return to it obtained : any failure to reply to which, within the 
proper time, might be visited with the penalty of double the amount 
of Income Tax assessed, being path from their sources of supply. 


That this, and every other Plan first brought before the public eye, 
must be susceptible of subsequent improvement, it would be pre- 
sumptuous to deny. But we have read nearly all the books and 
pamphlets written on the subject—we have heard and considered 
attentively the debate on Mr. Ropinson’s motion, embodying the 
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most opposite and the most recent views on this question, and we do 
not hesitate to say, that while the principle of an Income Tax is here 
carried to its fullest extent, the details are all of a perfectly practicable 
nature; so that the requisite Returns might be called for, and the 
whole of the machinery put into full operation, in a month. 

Let us see, then, whether, in recapitulation, this plan of a gra- 
duated Income or Property-Tax, as proposed, would not corres- 
pond with all the Principles of Just Taxation before laid down. 

1. The tax would be the simplest imaginable, as it would be onl 
on one ang and that consolidated with substantial political privi- 
leges, attached to every class in proportion to the sum paid by each. 
It would be so intelligible, that every child in the kingdom might 
understand it, and no possible loss could arise in questions of property 
and trade, as daily happens now, from ignorance and error of the 
nature and bearing of the taxes, duties, bounties, drawbacks, &c. 

2. The tax would be certain and economical in its collection, as 
one register-office, one receiver-general, and a dozen clerks, in each 
county, would be all the machinery n for that a The 
payment should be once a-year only, say the 5th of April: and the 
persons required to make their returns and payments should either go 
to the office themselves for that purpose, or send their documents and 
cash through their agents or bankers, and not require to be waited on 
by the officers of government. And if at the close of the payments 
made for each year, a list of the names, professions, and sums paid 
by each, were to be published in the County Gazette, or General 
Register, as in the case of the game certificates at present, no further 
security against omissions would be required. The business of the 
year being thus at an end, the office might be shut up for nine 
months, if necessary, as there would be really nothing to do in the 
collection of taxes until the commencement of the registration for the 
next year at least. To avoid even this slight expense falling on the 
state, if a small fee of only five shillings on each Annual Return made 
and Receipt given (3,000,000) were to be paid, (which Receipt of the 
Tax paid, would be the only proof of legal qualification required 
for the Registration of all the Electoral Votes) it would exceed 
700,000/., and maintain 100 register-offices at 7,000/. a-year each, so 
as to save all expense whatever in the collection, and make the revenue 
come into the treasury without a single shilling of deduction. 

3. The tax would be impossible to be evaded, as men cannot, like 
bales of goods, or casks of spirits, be smuggled from house to house, 
or from city to city; they must be seen every day in their usual occu- 
pations, and their residences known to all their neighbours; and the 
absence of any individual's name in the column or page of the class 
to which he belonged, when the Lists were published in his county 
or parish, would be as fatal to his reputation as his name now appearing 
among the bankrupts in the gazette. 

4. The tax would be extremely favourable to consumption ; for as 
it would be a substitute for all others, there would be no duties of any 
kind or sort whatever ; neither on articles of food nor of clothing; 
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neither on dwellings nor furniture ; neither on materials for manufac- 
tures, nor on shipping for conveying them: but every thing would be 
equally free, me consequently every thing as cheap as its natural 
value only could make it. The consumption of every article now in 
use could not fail to be greatly augmented by this, and consequently 
the labour of men of every class employed in their preparation would 
be in full demand, so thet our agriculture and manufactures might 
then equally rival all others in the world; while every increase to our 
population would, as long as employment existed for them, be an 
increase of national wealth, by their annual contributions to the 
treasury, as well as of natural strength in their numbers and force. 


5. The tax would be as nearly as possible in proportion to people's 
means of paying it; this, taesd, being the basis on which the whole 
plan is formed. 


At all events, this must be clear, that by the plan here proposed, 
upwards of 60,000,000/. of net revenue might be raised with much 
greater ease than the same sum is now exacted from the people ; while 
—instead of burthening any one branch of industry, or setting in 
battle array against each other the conflicting interests of particular 
classes, or oppressing the poor and permitting the rich to escape—it 
would set the industry of all classes free ; it would create a prodigious 
demand for labour, by the increased consumption of every manufac- 
ture in which labour is required ; it would set at rest for ever all the 
angry contests between the landed and the monied—the shipping and 
the manufacturing interests: and it would also relieve our colonies, 
by the consumption of their produce, as much as the mother country, 
by the relief for its industry in return. 


If there should be any persons who conceive the sums named in the 
preceding Table too large, it may remove all doubt upon that subject 
to state, that far more than this amount is now actually exacted from 
the people by the present system, notwithstanding its oppressive bear- 
ing on the lower, and its lightly touching of the higher ranks ; and 
that, consequently, by any change which should revise this system, 
and make the higher classes more subject to its operation, a much 
larger amount might be raised, with less inconvenience to all. The 


following are the sources and amounts of taxes now drawn from 
the people, in round numbers :— 
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1, By the government, in its customs, excise, post-office, stamps, assessed taxes, 
crown lands, colonial dues, &c. ‘ F E . £50,000,000 


2. By the church establishment, in all its various demands, of rents, tithes, 
fines, fees, &e. ; ° 4 ‘ 3 g 6,000,000 


3. By the county and parish-rates, for the maintenance of the poor, the removal 
of vagrants, repairs of the roads, &e. . ; . . 6,000,000 


4. By the law, and its officers and practitioners, in the expense of obtaining jus- 
tice, every step of which is burthened with taxes and costs . . 5,000,000 

as ‘ . . ° . 

5. By the various monopolies, corporations, companies, and other associations, 


springing from our exclusive and restricted commercial system, both at 
home and in our colonies, at least . . . : . 5,000,000 


es 


Total ae £7 2,600,000 
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All these are stated within their actual limits, and can leave no 
doubt whatever that the aggregate amount of Taxes now drawn from 
the people by the existing system,—cumbrous, barbarous, unequal, 
and oppressive as it is,—is to the full as great as that proposed to be 
raised by a more equitable and graduated scale. 


It is not so much in the difference of amount, therefore, as in the 
mode by which that amount is to be distributed, that the proposition 
of the graduated Tax on Income or Property will appear superior to 
every other ; from its taking the burthens off the shoulders of those 
who are already far too heavily laden, and placing them on those on 
whom the pressure now falls most lightly, though, in every conceiv- 
able respect, they are most able, and ought, as men and patriots, to 
be most willing to bear them. 


We believe that this amount, considering that by the provision 
made for its collection, it would come into the Treasury without abate- 
ment or deduction, would be amply sufficient to supply the place of 
every other Tax or Impost, excepting only the local assessments for 
watching, paving, ad lighting of towns, which might be left to 
municipal and parochial regulation. But, with this sage exception, 
it might be made to cover all the existing branches of expenditure, 
to provide amply for objects not now included in the care of the 
legislature: to furnish funds for the support of the Church, in lieu of 
rents and tithes,—for the gratuitous administration of justice, in 
lieu of costs and fees,—for free and universal education,—for the 
maintenance of the poor,—for the repair of public roads,—and for 
every other branch of expenditure now paid out of the produce of 
estates, out of the pockets of suitors at law, and out of county or 
parish-rates, bearing on all: the whole of these put together being 
not less than 20 millions in addition to the usual sources of 
Government Taxation: and the 20 millions thus exacted, being 
in their nature even more vexatious and more burthensome than the 
general Taxes of Government, though of smaller amount. 


As an exemplification of the mode in which such a revenue might 
be usefully applied, let the following be taken as the heads of the Ex- 
penditure : 

For the interest on the national debt =. ° ° - £28,000,000 
For the navy, army, and civil service of the state . « 15,000,000 
For the erection and execution of public works, as docks, canals, roads, bridges, 

&c. ; to furnish employment to all the able-bodied labourers in ev part of 

the country, unable to obtain work elsewhere; and to relieve the landed inte- 

rests from the pressure of the county and poor-rates, and turnpike tolls, which 

now fall heaviest on districts least able to bear them - 5,000,000 
For the maintenance in hospitals of the old, sick, maimed, and infirm, unable to 

work for their subsistence, in lieu of charitable bequests and uncertain contri- 

butions, which tax the benevolent, and let the selfish and avaricious escape 
3,000,000 
For the support of the church, in lieu of all rents, tithes, and fees whatever, 
pir fe salaries from £5,000 a-year to the highest dignitaries, to £250 
a-year to the lowest clergymen: and leaving all additions, decorations, and 
repairs of their respective edifices, to be paid out of the funds raised by = 

for seats in each . ‘ ‘ ° . ° - 3,000, 
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For the support of all the eourts of law, and police, and the payment of all the 
officers employed in them, so as to render justice accessible without cost, fee, 
or perquisite, to the humblest individual in the kingdom. - 3,000,000 

For the education of all children of both sexes, from five to ten years of age, in 
national sehools ; thus giving the power of acquiring the first rudiments of 
useful knowledge to every human being in the kingdom . « 2,000,000 

For accumulation, as a fund for emergencies, such as inyasion, famine, or any 
other exigency that might arise; whatever surplus might remain after the 
previously enumerated branches of the public service were paid: say, 


1,000,000 


Total . . : 60,000,000 
In such case, it would be both lawful and just to dispose of the fol- 
lowing, as property clearly at the disposition of the state. 


All lands, houses, ground-rents, and other estates strictly belonging 
to the Church as a corporation, and not to any individual: with the 
tithes now paid to that bod from private estates, and every species of 
property from which the Church at present derives a revenue. The 
ground-rents and tithes might be redeemed by their present payers at 
a certain number of years’ purchase, and all the lay tithes bought 
up by the proceeds of such redemption, to make the abolition of tithes 
entire and complete. 


All crown lands, not the private property of the King, or of any 
other individual, but belonging to the State : all Custom-houses, Excise 


offices, and other public buildings connected with each, as no longer 
needed. 


All the unclaimed capital remaining in the public funds, for which 
no legal owner has appeared within the last fifty years, and all the 
unclaimed dividends aceruing therefrom. 


The collective amount of these sales it would be extremely difficult 
to estimate: but it would be a very moderate computation indeed 
that should fix it at one hundred saiitions of real capital: and to pre- 
vent the inconvenience of throwing it too rapidly on the market, 


the property might be sold in fixed portions at reasonable intervals of 
time. 


Such a fund as this would form the nucleus of a leading capital, 
belonging to the State, to be augmented by the surplus revenue of 
every year, whatever that might happen to be; and this capital might 
be then advanced to individuals through a National Lending Bank, on 
adequate securities : or employed in safe discounts, as is done by the 


Bank monopoly now, so as to be a source of profit, not to any indivi- 
duals, but to the State. 


Such a fund as this, going on increasing annually, first, by the 
addition of the profits arising from loans, discounts and interest on 
its capital ; and secondly, by the addition to it of all surplus Revenue, 
would soon become of a sufficiently large amount to make the interest 
of it alone an adequate revenue for the country: thus changing the 
position of Government into lenders instead of borrowers: and mak- 
mg them the means of suPPLYING capital to the subject, for such 
operations as are now cramped for the want of means, instead of 
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ABSTRACTING it from the community in the shape of loans, and 
thereby crippling industry and enterprize. 

Tf the eight hundred millions now constituting the public debt of 
Great Britain had been thus accumulated as a lending fund, or laid out 
in public works, of profit and utility in the country, instead of being 
absolutely lost to all parties by being squandived in foreign wars, 
(and since the industry of the country has furnished these eight 
hundred millions, as a sarplus produced entirely by the productive 
powers of the people, the amount could have been at least as easily 
raised for accumulation as it was for dispersion,) the condition of the 
country would have been more than one hundred years in advance of 
what it now is. 


Of a better mode of redeeming that enormous debt, than calling 
upon the country to contribute a fourth or a third of its whole capital 
to wipe it off at once, we shall take an early occasion to speak, and 
we will then develope our views on that subject in detail. Our pre- 
sent object has been merely to shew, that by a moderate and fairly 
Graduated Tax on Income of all kinds, but taxed at different rates, a 
Revenue might be raised which should be fully adequate to the pay- 
ment of every just and honourable engagement of the State, and to 
the relief and benefit of the great majority of its subjects. In this we 
hope we have succeeded; and if so, our Robes will not have been in 
vain. 


We cannot close our observations, however, without adverting to a 
few of the beneficial effects which it would produce, as we believe, in 
the habits and feelings of all classes of society—from the very lowest 
to the very highest. 


To begin with the lowest.—The most deep-rooted cause of the 
feelings of disrespect—not to say hatred—which many among the 
lower classes of society bear towards the higher, is their knowl of 
the fact, that while all the wealth of the rich is created by the labour 
of the poor, yet the rich, not content with this, turn round upon the 
poor, and, in legislating for thecountry, so arrange the imposition of 
the Taxes, as that they, the rich, shall pay the smallest pro- 

ortion of their income towards them, and that the heaviest shall 
Be thrown on the poor. They feel, therefore, that the rich are 
ungrateful to those by whose labour they live; and they quote the 
high authority of that excellent churchman, Dr. Paley, who, in his 
Treatise on Moral Philosophy, says :-— 


“Tt isa mistake to suppose that the rich man maintains his servants, 
tenants, tradesmen, and labourers; the truth is, they maintain him. It is 
their industry which supplies his table, furnishes his wardrobe, builds his 
houses, adorns his equipage, provides his amusements. It is not the estate, 
but the labour employed upon it, that pays his rent. All that he does is to 
distribute what others produce, which is the least part of the business.”— 
vol. i, p. 240, 


They perceive, also, in the law of primogeniture, a provision for 
keeping landed property in large masses, so as to entich ons member 
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of each great family, and make all the rest his dependants ; the result 
of which is, that the head of the family becomes a legislator by virtue 
of his birth alone, without any reference whatever to his fitness, and 
without any responsibility to others for his conduct: and that in 
his as as a legislator he keeps up the corn laws, because his 
income is derived from high rents:—he defends the East-India Mo- 
hepoly, because he shares a portion of its patronage;—he upholds 
est Indian Slavery, because he has in Jamaica large sugar plan- 
tations :—he resists Poor Laws in Ireland, because he holds landed 
estates in that Island also:—he will hear nothing of Reform in the 
Church, because he has a large property in Tithes,—not to speak 
of livings and other good things in his gift: and he will hear of 
no retrenchment in the Civil List, no lessening of diplomatic ex- 
pense, no curtailment of the Navy or Army, no abolition of 
sinecures, no cutting off of pensions, because all these are the very 
sources on which he relies bor providing for his younger brothers ;— 
and, while spending for himself the whole rat be of the paternal 
estate, he can keep up the dignity of his noble family, by fastening 
his brothers and sisters, nephews and nieces, sons and daughters, 
—either on the service or the pension list, as vacancies may occur. 


The lower classes of the people know all this, because they see it 
with their own eyes, and feel it in their own persons: and we do not 
wonder that they regard the rich with any thing but respect or good-will. 


The adoption of such a System of Taxation as the one we propose, 
by relieving the poor at once and entirely from the operation of any 
tax whatever, up at least to incomes of £100 a year, and, even then, 
pressing them only with the lightness of a feather, and making the 
rich contribute their just proportion to the burthen of the State, would 
so far change their relative positions, as to do more than any thin 
else we can conceive to lessen the disrespect, and abate the hatred: 


which now reigns among the poor, and gradually substitute kinder 
and better feelings in their stead. 


On the rich it would have a different, but a very salutary, effect.— 
It would make them, what nothing else would do, Economists of 
the Public Expenditure: and why ?— Simply, because they would be 
large payers towards its support. Hitherto they have been so lightly 
touched themselves, that they could see nothing in Public Economy, 
but a vulgar reverence for pounds, shillings, and pence. Only place 
them in the situation of the payers instead of the receivers of the 
taxes, and the revolution will be as great as could be achieved by the 
magician’s wand. The budget will be verutiniaed by an entirely new 


class of men, and Mr. Hume will have more nore ei among the 


rich landowners and fundholders of the Lords and Commons, than 
would ever be brought to act with him by any other motive. 


With both classes—the rich and the poor—it would have the effect 
of inducing habits of scrutiny and regularity in their accounts ; it 
would not merely inspire the wish, but draw forth exertions, to make 
the income of each succeeding year something more than that which 
went before :—no one a ike to fall from the scale or class in 
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which he first stood, but all would be glad to rise: and as, when 
men are really advancing in prosperity, hor take some pains to let 
their neighbours know the agreeable fact, and do justice to their 
prudence or their skill, so improving incomes would lead to im- 
proving returns, and the habit of honourable willingness to pay their 
full share of the public burthens, and see their names appear, with a 
pesaseny ‘ome, income opposite to them, in the published Lists in the 
County Gazette, would so grow in strength, that the frands and evasions 
of smuggling would rarely be known, and, when detected, be visited 
with public scorn; while the same honourable anxiety, which makes 
a man, when he subscribes his annual donation toa public charity or 
a hospital, see that his name is entered in the right class ;—that, if a 
Governor, he is not put among the ordinary Members, and that his 
rank as well as the amount of his annual donation is accurately re- 
ported,—would induce him also to see that his income was published 
at the full amount at which he returned it, and his annual contribution 
to the burthens of the State, and the rank as to the number of his 
Electoral Votes, not omitted in the County or Parish List, in which 
his name might annually appear. 


As to the benefits which would arise from the adoption of this 
System of Taxation, in a commercial point of view, it would be diffi- 
cult for the most sanguine imagination to picture the result. To see 
British ships built wholly of untaxed materials, British manufactures 
conducted through wholly untaxed processes; no Custom Houses, or 
landing waiters, to tax the raw materials imported into our har- 
bours; no Excise Officers, or inland surveyors, to guage and weigh 
and measure every man’s stock in trade, and examine his licence to 
deal in excisable articles; no Coast Blockade, to prevent the free en- 
trance from abroad of cheap corn, cheap wine, cheap tea, cheap 
coffee, cheap sugar, and cheap every thing else, since all things 
would come to us at their untaxed price, and all things go from us 
unburthened with impost or duty. Of such a state of things—and 
the mere adoption of this system of Taxing Income only, and abo- 
lishing every other species of tax, would bring such a state of thi 
about—it is difficult to form a conception. But this at least we might 
safely predict, that it would fill our harbours with the ships of all 
nations, without lessening the occupation of our own, that it would so 
increase the demand for labour, that all our manufactories would be in 
full employ, and that the active and industrious portion of the nation, 
at least, would feel like a patient awakening from a disordered . 
and shaking off the night-mare of disease, going forth to walk al , 
with freedom, life, and vigour; and while breathing with new lungs 
the freshness of the morning air, gathering health, strength, and 
enjoyment, at every step he advanced. 


Mr. BuckincHam’s indisposition, which had extended over several weeks, 
terminated in an illness so severe, as to render his recovery extremely doubtful ; 
heis now, however, happily considered to be out of immediate danger, and will, 
it is hoped, be soon sufficiently restored to resume his Public labours. 
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DIPLOMATIC EXPENDITURE OF ENGLAND. 
No. I1—ITS COSTLINESS. 
BY A. V. KIRWAN, Ese. 


Ir has been well remarked, that nothing is so expensive. as a war 
carried on with inadequate means. It entails all the expense without 
any of the advantages of war. The same remark may be made of a 
Diplomacy. Nothing is so expensive as an inadequate Diplomacy. 
A good article is seldom too dear; a bad article never can be consi- 
dered cheap in the long run. We are not of the school of Mr. 
Hume in Porelag Politics. We would not make pounds, shillings, 
and pence the on/y measure of value in relation to services. Magni- 
tude and utility should also be taken into account. Within the last 
forty years eight millions have been paid from the English Treasury, 
for Secret Service Money. At the first blush it certainly appears a 
huge sum; but we can conceive certain services to amount to a 
yemuneration apparently so large. When a merchant makes an in- 
vestment, he considers not the cost but the return. When a farmer 
manures his land, he calculates not the number of loads of soil, but 
the crop which is to come at harvest-time. Parsimony is not econo- 
my; for a great expense may be an essential part in true economy, if 
large ends are to be attained. The only question is, were these eight 
millions necessary; could we have attained certain information at a 
less sum? Extraordinary expense must be limited by the worth of 
the occasion ; for, as Lord Bacon says, “ Voluntary undcing may be 
as well for a man’s country as for the kingdom of Heaven.” The 
worst of it is, however, that England will be andone not at alittle, but 
at a great expense. There is more the fear that we attain a diplo- 
matic inefficiency at a great price than that we are stinted in our 
knowledge from our niggard payments. 

We are induced to make these prefatory observations in conse- 
quence of the perusal of an able article in the New Monthly Maga- 
zine for the present month, “On the Diplomatic Service,” in which 
the Report of a Committee, which sat in 1831, called a Select Com- 
mittee on Civil Government Charges, is severely criticised. 


The cost of the Diplomatic Service of Russia, a Government which 
halts at no expence in the attainment of its ends, is 22,000,000 of 
rubles (£800,000 sterling). The cost of the Foreign Department 
of France in 1832, a year of extraordinary expense, was 7,502,000 
of francs (280,000/. sterling), including every expense of Foreign 
Office and Couriers ; while in England alone, the reduced estimate of 
future salaries and allowances for house-rent of his Majesty's Diplo- 
matic servants abroad, is made to amount to 140,000/., exclusive of 
the expenses of Couriers, and the Foreign Office at home. 

The following is the statement 


in detail of the appropriation of the 
sum of 140,000/ :— _ 


S 


4a, 











Residence, 

France . 
Russia ° 
Austria. 
Turkey 
Spain ® 
Prussia . 
Washington 
Naples. 
Portugal . 
Brazil . 


Holland . 


Belgium . 


Sweden < 


Denmark 


Sardinia . 
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Character, 
Ambassador P 


Secretary of Embassy . . 
First Attaché ‘ 


Ambassador * e 


Secretary of Embassy . . 
First Attaché ° ° . 
Ambassador ‘ ° : 
Secretary of Embassy . . 
First Attaché ° ° . 
Ambassador ° . . 
Secretary of Embassy ° : 


First Attaché . > 
Envoy Extraordinary ond Mi- 


nister Plenipotentiary . . 
Seerctary of Legation . 
First Attaché . a e 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary . . 
Secretary of Legation . ° 


First Attaché 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary 


Secretary of Legation . . 

First Attaché 

Eavoy Extraordinary and “Minister 
Plenipotentiary . : 

Secretary of Legation ° 


First Attaché : 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 


Plenipotentiary . ° 
Secretary of Legation . : 
First Attaché ° . 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 

Plenipotentiary : : 
Secretary of Legation *. . 
First Attaché . . 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 

Plenipotentiary . . 
Secretary of Legation . . 
First Attaché . . * 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary a 


Secretary of Legation Ss . 
First Attaché ‘ . 

Envoy Extraordinary : : 
Secretary of Legation F . 
Envoy. ° ° 
Secretary of Legation P : 
Envoy . . . 
Seeretary of Legation ° . 
Envoy ° . 


Secretary of Legation ; . 


Salary. 


£10,000 
1,000 
400 
10,000 
1,000 
400 
9,000 
900 
250 
6,500 
550 
250 


6,000 
550 
259 


5,000 
550 
250 


4,5 
a5 


200 


4,000 
500 


4,000 
500 


4, 000 
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Allowance for 

Residence. Character. Salary. House Rent. 
German Diet . Minister Plenipotentiary . ° 2,600 . 
Secretary of Legation ° . 400 . 
Attaché and German Translator . 200 . 
Wurtemberg . MinisterPlenipotentiary . , 2,000 . 
Secretary of Legation : . 400 . 
Tuscany . - Minister Plenipotentiary . . 2,000 . 
Secretary of Legation ° ° 400 . 
Switzerland . Minister Plenipotentiary > 2,000 . 
Secretary of Legation ° ° 400 . 

Greece .  . Minister Plenipotentiary . . 2,000 


Secretary of Legation . 400 . 


llgllelleigigiglellg 








Mexico .- « Minister Plenipotentiary . . 3,600 . 
Secretary of Legation ° e 600 . 
First Attaché ° ° 200 . 
Columbia - Minister Plenipotentiary . ‘ 3,000 . 
Secretary of Legation . . 600 . 
First Attaché . . ° 300 . + 
Buenos Ayres . Minister Plenipotentiary . ° 3,000 . 
Secretary of Legation . . 500 . 
Agent ° ° ° ° 1,000 . 
Chili . « Mae. « ° ~ ’ 
Secretary . 9,950 
Peru ° - Minister . ° ° 
Secretary Rie’ Sg . 
Guatamala - Minister . : . 5,900 
Secretary . . 
Banda e . Minister . . 
Secretary . . J 
Salaries . - 131,050 
House Rent : 9,950 
£141,000 


On this reduced scale we think the following reductions might be 
easily made. 


FranceE—Ambassador’s salary £1000. We know that it is said 
that a large sum is expended at Paris in hospitalities. We doubt this. A 
much greater sum was certainly spent before the Revolution of 1830, on 
hospitalities, than is at present, but we exceedingly question whether 
£1500 or £2000 a year, did not cover the expence of hospitalities, even 
before the Revolution. We happen to know that Lord Granville gave 
dinners at 80fr. a head, without including cost of wines; but Lord Stuart 
never was so generous an Amphytrion as this. But these dinners of Lord 
Granville “ were few and far between,” and it is very questionable 
whether they ever gained him a state secret. There was a vast influx 
of English at Paris, all anxious to be seen at the Ambassador's Hotel, 
before the Revolution of 1830, but at the Soirées of the Ambassador 
there was no very great profusion. Here then we would lop off a 
£1000 a year, and place Lord Granville on a footing with Pozzo di 


Borgo, who has but £9000 a year from his court, and who is a man o. 
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no private hereditary fortune. All he has has been made by his own 
efforts. Besides, Di Borgo is obliged to keep a table for those attached 
to his mission; and to receive almost daily at dinner all Russians of 
distinction sojourning at Paris. It is true he has a house furnished 
him, but that house did not cost as much, certainly not more, 
than the repairs of the English embassy in 1827-8, of which Mr. 
Canning so sorely complained. We know Lord Granville states that 
he makes nothing by his embassy. Very likely not. Are men put 
into high stations to make money? or to sustain the dignity of their 
nation? If aman balance between honour and money, let him turn 
Dry Salter or Stock Broker; but if he choose a path encompassed with 
fame and dignity, let him be content with these, and not seek to serve 
two masters, honour and the exchange. Lord Granville.is a most 
amiable and gentlemanly man, and we believe is no trader in the 
public funds. But this is not the question. The question is whether 
£9000 be enough for the Paris Embassy, We maintain it is. 


The next Embassy on the list is that of Russia. The Ambassador 
has 10,000/. a year, with an allowance of 1000/. a year for house rent. 
The Capital of Petersburgh is certainly the most expensive in Europe, 
and the Russian is a Court at which every thing is done through the 
agency of bribery ; but we nevertheless maintain that 10,000/. a year 
is enough for this Embassy, including house rent. From this Em 
bassy we would deduct also 1000/. At the Russian Court there is a 
great profusion and a wanton prodigality in entertainments. A man, 
therefore, by his social position, may have himself much talked of, 
but we doubt whether this social position would give him any influence 
whatever, unless he were really a man of talent. The state of our 
dock yards and naval arsenals, the condition of our finances, and the 
spirit of our people, would give more effect to a suggestion of ours, 
then all the seductive influence of a plate of Truffes a la Provencale, 
even though served at the table of the Ambassador, by so experienced 
an artiste as Ude himself. 


Lord Heytesbury acquired considerable influence at the Court of 
Russia, but it was not by his dinners, though they were frequent, and 
on a handsome scale; nor by his equipage, which was the best among 
the diplomatic corps; but by his talents, that he obtained the influence 
he was known to possess. Lord Cathcart’s Expenditure was consider- 
ably greater than that of Lord Heytesbury, and his allowance more, 

et he did not sway a power at all equal to that of Lord aon toga ~ Se 
e 


t is therefore absurd to make expenditure the test of influence. 
Baron de Heeckeren, (the son of a merchant of Amsterdam) enjoys a 
fair share of influence at the Court of Petersburgh, yet his expenditure 
is little more than a third of that of Lord Heytesbury, and not a third 
(from what we have heard) of that of Lord Cathcart. It may be gene- 
rally remarked that the Dutch Diplomacy is very well transacted, and 
at a cost not exceeding a third - ~ hao Well may our late Aras 
the Dutch, talking of John Bull's diplomacy, say, “ Hy heeft | 
gegeeven voor on malligheyed ;” he has well paid for his ‘ily 


The next Embassy on the list is that of Austria. The salary is 
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£9000, with an allowance of £900 for house rent. Vienna is one of 
the cheapest capitals in Europe. We would therefore allow but £8000 
a year to this embassy, including house rent, making thus asaving of 
per year, £1900. 

The next embassy is that of Turkey, with an allowance of £6500, 
from which we would deduct £500. 


The next is that of Spain. Madrid, we can ourselves vouch, is 
very nearly as dear a capital as Petersburgh, yet £6000 is much too 
high a salary for the Ambassador. When Spain was a first, or even 
a second-rate power—when Great Britain had a large trade with 
Spain, there might have been some shew of reason in giving a large 
salary to the Ambassador, but now Spain has dwindled from her high 
and palmy state into a power of third-rate importance, and she exer- 
cises little or no influence in the haute politique of other nations; 
we therefore think a deduction of £2000 per annum might be made 
from the Embasssy to Madrid without in any degree impairing its 
efficiency. The Embassy of Stratford Canning will cost this country, 
we venture to predict, at least £10,000, add to this the salary of 
Mr. Addington £6,000, making together £16,000. Here then is 
Great Britain paying £16,000, to attain ends which she cannot com- 
pass, and here is the Calmuc getting the ascendancy at a cost of one 
fourth of the sum paid by John Bull. If he allows this matter to 
pass “ sub silentio” he deserves indeed 

“To carry burdens till his shoulders sink.” 


The Russian minister at Madrid has but £4000 a year, and we 
should be glad to know has this salary impaired his efficiency. On 
the contrary, has not M. d’Oubril alone and unassisted beaten both 
Sir Swatford Canning, an Ambassador Extraordinary on a special 
mission, and Mr. Addington the Resident Minister? Are not Rus- 
sian Counsels now preponderant at Madrid? and has not M. d’'Ou- 
bril more influence with Zea Bermudez than all the rest of the Corps 
Diplomatique together. It may be said that the Spaniards are a 
people that love shew like the Russians. So they do; but do we 
send Ambassadors to Spain or to Russia to gratify the national 
tastes for shew, or to do the business of the country? They manage 
these things differently in Holland and Prussia and America. 

The Prussian Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
has an allowance of 5,000 a year with £500 for house rent. Prussia 
is a very dear capital, but as the Court is frugal, as the Fiirsts, 
Grafs, and Grdfinns of this parvenu Power are very poor, as the 
King never receives the Envoys, and as they transact all their busi- 
ness with the Minister for Foreign Affairs, we would not have them 
better paid than his Excellency Mr. Ancillon. We would therefore 
deduct £1000 salary and £500 house rent. It should be remarked 
that the Russian Minister at Berlin has but £4000 a year. 


The Envoy at Naples receives 4,000/. salary, and 400/. for house 
rent. Naples is a very cheap capital, and an unimportant court. 


Here we would deduct 1,000/. salary, and allow nothing for house 
rent. 
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From Portugal, a like reduction of 1,4002. 

From Brazil, a reduction on salary and house rent of 1 ,500/. 

The Envoy of the Hague should have but 3,000/. a year, house 
included, effecting a saving of 1,000I. 


We should make the same allowance, and effect a like saving, in 
Belgium, of 1,000/. 


From Sweden we should make a deduction of 1,400/. 
From Denmark, the like sum of 1,400. 
From Bavaria, in salary and house rent, a deduction of 2,000J. 


Munich is a remarkably cheap capital. Our Ambassador has lite- 
rally nothing to do, but to husband his income. He exercises no 
pee ef and contrasts very unfavourably (though a most amiable 
and well-bred man) with the late Envoy, Sir Brooke Taylor. 


From Sardinia we would deduct, in salary and house rent, 1,100/. 


From the Minister to the German Diet, in salary and house-rent 
900/. 


The preponderating Diplomatic Forces, at the Diet are Austria and 
Prussia. And as we have Ambassadors at these Courts, and Repre- 
sentatives at almost all the Courts which form a part of the German 
Confederation, it is a question whether a Minister be at all necessary 
at the Diet, more especially as we have a Consul-General (a native 
German) at Frankfort, who would do all the business just as well, if 
not better, than Mr. Cartwright. 


At Wurtemberg we should abolish the Minister-Plenipotentiary, 
doing away with the salary and house rent, but giving the Charge 
d' Affaires an increase of salary of 400/. and thereby effecting a saving 
of 1,9001. 


In Saxony the like saving might be made of 1,9001. 


At the Congress of Vienna, a great part of the Dutchy of Saxony 
was annexed to Prussia; and this Power must always be swayed 
either by Ausiria or Prussia. It is, then, idle to keep up the farce 
of an Embassy at a Court which has no will of itsown. Latterly, we 
have seen the Saxon Court obliged to surrender up some of the 
Polish refugees to the tender mercies of Russia. Let us be under- 
stood, however, as doubting the salary of the Secretary of Legation, 
whom we would make Chargé d’Affaires. 

We would pursue a like course at Tuscany, Switzerland, and 
Greece, effecting together a saving of 5,700/. 

Prince Gorichakof, the Prussian Chargé d’Affaires at Florence, 
transacts the business of his Court for 600/. a year. 

From Mexico and Columbia, in salary and house rent, we should 
deduct 10002. each, making 2,000/. 

At Buenos Ayres, we should abolish the Minister-Plenipotentiary, 
appointing a Chargé d’Affaires, in addition to the Agent, with a 
y of 1,200/. thus effecting a saving of 2,600/. 
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For Chili, Peru, and Guatemala, we should deduct 1,000/. 


The last Embassy we shall touch on, is that at Washington ; but 
previously to doing so, we must lay before our readers the following 
extract from the American Estimate of appropriations, for the year 
1833, referred to in the United States Committee of Ways and Means, 
the 13th December, 1832. Here it is:— 





‘ Intercourse with Foreign Nations, the Secretary of State’s Estimates, viz.— 


‘ For the salaries of the Ministers of the United States to Great Britain, 
France, Spain, and Russia, and to Columbia, for half a year, together 
with the usual allowance of one quarter’s salary for returning ; for the salaries 
of the Secretary of Legation, to the same places ; the salaries of the Chargés 
des Affaires to Portugal, Denmark, Sweden, Holland, Turkey, Belgium, 
Brazil, Buenos Ayres, Chili, Peru, Mexico, Central America, and Naples, 
and to Columbia, for one half year; and for the contingent expenses of 
missions abroad, 143,500,00 dollars. 


‘For the salary of the Drogoman, and for the contingent expenses of the 
legation to Turkey, 6,500.00 dollars. 


‘ For the outfits of Chargés des Affaires to Great Britain, Central America, 
and Columbia, 13,500,00 dollars. 


‘ For the salaries of the Agents of Claims at London and Paris, 4,000,00 
dollars. 


‘For the expenses of Intercourse with the Mediterranean Powers, 
24,40.000 dollars. 
‘For the contingent expenses of Foreign Intercourse, 30,000,00 dollars. 


* For the compensation and expenses of an Agent to the Havannah, to 
demand, select, and take charge of the archives of Florida, and for other 
expenses incident thereto, 4,500.00 dollars. 


‘The compensation of Diplomatic Agents of the United States is as 
follows :— 


Salary of Ministers..,...... «+» 9,000 dollars per annum. 
Chargés d’Affaires ........0+4. 4,500 osesee 
Secretary of Legation ...... 2,000 covers 


‘ Ministers and Chargés d’Affaires, are allowed, on going out, an outfit 
equal to one year’s salary, and one quarter’s salary on their return home. 

‘The Legations are allowed the amounts actually expended in postage, 
stationery, and other contingent expenses. 


‘ Extracted from the Estimate of appropriations for 1833. Read, and 
referred to the Committee of Ways sad Means, December 13, 1832. 


( Signed ) ‘LEWIS M‘LANE, 
* Secretary to the Treasury.’ 


It will not, we suppose, be pretended, by the most shameless 
partisans of existing abuses, that the American Diplomacy is inferior 
in point of efficiency to the English, while it may be contended by those 
not blinded by prejudice, that it is in every way superior in efficiency, 
intelligence, and usefulness. Where is the Commercial Treaty in 
which the Americans have been outwitted ?. Where is the negociation, 
whether as regards territory, boundary, or claim, in which ey have 
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not had (whether their cause were good or not) the best of the argu- 
ment? Look to the correspondence of Morris, concerning the Droits 
de Neutralité,* of Pickering, of Randolph with Fauchet and Adet, 
(both “ sans culottes,” but nevertheless very expert Agents of their 
Court) of Marshall Gerry and Spikwith. 


And the best of these men have never had a salary of more than 
9000 dollars yearly. Let us then not scandalise the Court of 
Washington, by giving to our Envoy a salary of more than 2000/. a 
year, with 500/. for house rent and other contingencies, effecting 
thereby a saving of },500/. 


We have now, we think, proved that a saving of 37,700/. per 
annum can be effected in the salaries of Ministers alone, without 
impairing, in any degree, the efficiency of the Diplomatic Service. 
In this estimate we have not touched on the Expenses of Extraor- 
dinary Missions—of Secret Service Money—of Secret Agents—of 
Couriers—of Presents, all fruitful sources of large, and too often use- 
less expenditure. These must be reserved for a separate article : but 
it is not going too far to say that a sum of 40,000/. per annum might 
be saved under these heads. 


A question now arises as to the application of this 37,700/. which 
we have proved can be saved. Should we throw this sum into the Na- 
tional Coffers, there to accumulate ? By no means. Our object is to 
render the public service more efficient. We think it may be generally 
predicated that gratuitous labour is not worth the having. No man thinks 
of a gratuitous advocate, or a love-of-justice attorney, or a benevolent 
doctor, going about healing the sick. A man in his senses would not 
recur to such practitioners as these. Why then should nations? 
Are the interests of nations less important aon the health and con- 
cerns of individuals? 4We would have no unpaid attachés of the 
dolce far niente school. They are but idle incumbrances. Their 
aim and object is but to see the Continent in the livery of their Sove- 
reign. These young gentlemen learn the waltz at Vienna—the 
mazurka at Petersburgh and Moscow—the way to make chocolate at 
Madrid, and sherbet at Constantinople. At Naples they can tell 
you of the danseuse who has most d car. and the prima donna 
whose roulades are most effective ; at Paris, they can point out where 
one may eat the best consommé de volaille, or the best filets de 
laperaux en turban. But these are not the arts by which to arrive 





* Vide State Papers between America and France, collected by A.G. Gebhardt, 
Secretary to the Saxon Legation in London. 


+ There is one remarkable exception to this rule in England. Every one will 
admit that the business of Legislation requires for its fit performance the highest 
order of mind, the most perfect education, unblemished integrity, and exclusive 
and unwearied application. Yet, while the most inferior occupations of spon 
gratuitously, the all-important duties of a Legislator are expected to be fully and 
and of private life areeach honored with due reward, and undervalued if performed 
faithfully discharged, not merely without any reward whatever, but at a heavy cost 
to the individual performing them, and, at the same time, under the severest re- 
sponsibility to public opinion for the slightest error that he may commit.—Ep. 
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at the eminence of a Temple, or a De Witt, of a Jeannin, or a Ver- 
gennes. 
“ Qui cupit optatam cursu contingere metam 
Multa tulit fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit.” 

What do these young gentlemen know of the state of the finances, 
of the state of the army, the statisties and power of the kingdom in 
which they dwell, its productions, its foreign commerce, its domestic 
industry, or the disposition of its people? Generally speaking, abso- 
lutely and literally nothing. They are the unpaid advocates, who 
lose their clients’ cause—the love-of-justice attorneys, who make a 
fatal error as to the practice in pleading—the benevolent physicians, 
who kill their patients outright; they are in fine the dilettanti 
Diplomatists, ignorant, exclusive, and idle, “ wrapt in soft Lydian 
airs,” in as happy ignorance of the political balance, as of the amount 
of their tailor’s bill. Let us have no more of these men. Let the 
attachés of all grades be forthwith paid—let the profession be thrown 
open—let there be a previous examination in history, languages, the 
law of nations, statistics, &c. &c. &c., and then some of our young 
attachés, without any great stretch of wisdom, might be able to nego- 
ciate, at least, the bases of a Commercial Treaty, without the inter- 
vention of one who may be very great in the history of the Sorbiand 
the cepBor, of the Wenden, or Charwat of the Mahren or Morawaune,* 
but who certainly is not over familiar with the language of modern 
Gaul ; and who has never resided for any length of time in that country. 
The very fact of Dr. Bowring, Sir Henry Parnell, and the late 
Mr. Villiers, having been successively sent on this mission, proves one 
of two things :—either that the enbessy at Paris was incapable, and 
therefore that the Government must resort to this Polyglot Pleni- 
potentiary ;—or that, being capable, an unnecessary expense was put 
on the country, in the employment of the Minstrel of the Magyars. 


We cordially agree with the able author of the article on the Dip- 
lomatic Service, in the New Monthly Magazine for this month—that 
to each of the secretaries or attachés, a separate department should be 
assigned ; one should study and report the state of manufactures, 
commerce, and finance: another, of the army, navy, and fortifications: 
a third, of education and opinion ; and that the secretary of Embassy 
should make a précis of their various reports, which would be always 
ready for the use of the Ambassador, and which should be laid be- 
fore Parliament once a year, who would be thus constantly in pos- 
session of the dispositions and resources of Foreign Powers. “By 
this system,” says the writer alluded to, “we should not have an 





t+ He who wishes to bewilder himself in the races and languages of men, and 


to puzzle his readers, may refer to the work of Professor Schneller, Pelzels Ges» 
chichte der Boehmen ; 


Ritter Michaelis, “ Spicilegium Geographie ge 

Jornandes, de Rebus Gothicis ; and Nestors pv a iaeaioe We buless tke 

Bowring to be more familiar with these subjects, than with the actual state of 

France. His report on the French system of Comptabilité, and on the Cour des 

Comptes, abounds with errors which no one, well acquainted with France and its 

A commit, For a correct account of this system, see Sir H. Par- 
L's Work, 
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Embassy in any country, in which would not be found all the statis- 
tical details of that country ; we should not have a foreign Minister, 
who would not have all the statistical details of every country (the 
best basis, surely, of any general line of policy) within his reach in 
Downing Street. Nor would there be a man in the House of 
Commons who might not, in the ordinary receipt of his Parliamentary 
papers, become acquainted with something of the state of education, 
of opinion, of commerce, and of the means of hostile aggression, and 
defence, in yeh country he heard mention of.” 

There is another matter in which savings might be made. There 
are too many attachés to almost every Embassy. Let no attaché be 
a tae to any Embassy, where there is not sufficient work to em- 
ploy him for a very considerable — of the day. But more of 
this in our Third Article, in No. XI. 





THE FAMILY ENTERTAINER. 





THE WISE MAN HAS HIS FOLLIES. 


THE wise man has his follies, no less than the fool; but it has been said 
that herein lies the difference,—the follies of the fool are known to the 
world, but are hidden from himself; the follies of the wise are known to 
himself, but hidden from the world. A harmless hilarity, and a buoyant 
cheerfulness are not infrequent concomitants of genius; and we are never 
more deceived, than when we mistake gravity for greatness, solemnity for 
science, and pomposity for erudition. 
THE ADVANTAGES OF LEARNING. 

NeitHer is certainly that other merit of learning, in repressing the 
inconveniences which grow from man to man, much inferior to the 
former, of relieving the necessities which arise from nature, which merit 
was lively set forth by the ancients in that feigned relation of Orpheus’s 
theatre, where all beasts and birds assembled; and, forgetting their seve- 
ral appetites—some of prey, some of game, some of quarrel, stand all 
sociably together, listening to the airs and accords of the harp; the sound 
whereof no sooner ceased, or was drowned by some louder noise, but every 
beast returned to his own nature ; wherein is aptly described the nature 
and condition of men, who are full of savage and unreclaimed desires of 
profit, of lust, of revenge ; which as long as they give to precepts, to laws, 
to religion, sweetly touched with eloquence and persuasion of books, of 
sermons, of harangues, so long is society and peace maintained; but if 
these instruments be silent, or that sedition and tumult make them not 
audible, all things dissolve into anarchy and confusion.— Bacon. 


EVIL SPEAKING. 
Tr is not to speake evill of all whom wee know bad: it is worse to 
judge pe a who may prove good. To speake ill upon knowledge 
shews a want of charity; to speake ill upon suspition shewes a want of 
honesty. I will not e so bad as I know of many: I will not speake 
worse than I knowe of any. To know evill by others, and not speake it, is 
sometimes discretion: to speak evil by others, and not know it, is always 
dishonesty. He may be evill himselfe who speakes good of others upon 
knowledge, but hee can never be good himselfe, who speakes evill of others 


upon suspition— Warwick. 


oe eben a 
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HISTORY. 


Tuey who have employed the study of it as they ought, for their instruc- 
tion, for the regulation of their private manners, and the management of 
public affairs, must agree with me that it is the most pleasant school of 
wisdom. Itis a familiarity with past ages, and an acquaintance with all 
the heroes of them. Itis, if you will pardon the similitude, a perspective 
glass carrying your soul to a vast distance, and taking in the farthest 
objects of antiquity. It informs the understanding by the memory; it 
helps us to judge of what will happen, by showing us the like revolutions 
of fennel times. For mankind being the same in all ages, agitated by the 
same passions, and moved to action by the same interests, nothing can come 
to pass, but some precedent of the like nature has already been produced ; 
so that having the causes before our eyes, we cannot easily be deceived in 


the effects, if we have judgment enough but to draw the parallel —Dryden’s 
Life of Plutarch. 


LAW. 


Or Law, no less can be acknowledged, than that her seat is the bosom of 
God, her voice the harmony of the world. All things in heaven and earth 


do her homage; the very least, as feeling her care, and the greatest, as not 
exempted from her power.— Hooker. 


TRUE VALOUR, 


Is hee that comes neare death valiant? Why, then, hang trophies over 
the gallowes; the cause must, in all things, tell whose child the effect is. 
Hee that fights with fury, is not valiant, but he that lends justice force. 
Cato dyed in as fit a time to make his death looke nobly, as could bee, 
and at the fittest course of natural reason; it will seem good reason not to 
outlive his countryes liberty; but had it not been more compassionately 
done of him to have accompanied his country in misery? Had it not 
beene more wisely done, to have reprieved hope, and to have watched times 
when happily by opportunity, hee might have ransomed his country? I 
account not his valour, no more than hee that winkes at the blow of death, 
—the one binding his eyes because hee would not see death, the other seek- 
ing death because hee would not feele misery. Cato is not held by me as 
a patterne of fortitude; hee helped not his country by his death; if to dare 
dye, you think bee excellent, the women among the Romans could doe it 
as well as hee. Because it is prohibited, we like it, because, contrary to 
our selfe-luving minds, wee admire it; and in that respect (were it not 
against divinitie) I should allow of it: for he comes nearest vertue that 
rowes against the bias of his affections.—Sir William Cornwallis. 


SIR WILLIAM JONES ON SLAVERY. 


I pass with haste by the coast of Africa, whence my mind turns with in- 
dignation at the abominable traffic in the human species, from which a 
— of our countrymen dare to derive their most inauspicious wealth. 
sugar, it is said, would be dear, if it were not worked by blacks in the 
western islands, as if the most laborious, the most dangerous works, were 
not carried on in every country, but chiefly in England by freemen; in 
fact, they are so carried on in with infinitely more advantage ; for there is 
an alacrity in a consciousness of freedom, and a gloomy, sullen indolence, 
in a consciousness of slavery : butlet sugar be as dear as it may, it is better 
to eat none, to eat honey, if sweetness only be palatable: better to eat 
aloes or coloquintida than violate a primary law of nature, impressed on 
every heart not imbruted by avarice, than rob one human creature of those 


eternal rights, of which no law upon earth can deprive him. 
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CONCLUDING CHAPTER ON THE CRUELTIES OF OUR 
TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 


We have been waiting with great anxiety to know whether the exist- 
ing Administration intend to persist in part of their Plan for the 
future Government of India, which shall continue to the India Com- 
pany, as a Joint Stock Body, the full political dominion over that vast 
empire, with its hundred millions of people; and whether their ser- 
vants are still to be entrusted with the | power of excluding English 
gentlemen from settling in the interior of India, except under such 
local regulations as these servants shall make, to secure the subser- 
vient acquiescence of such settlers in all their restrictive laws, and to 
continue in their hands the power of summarily banishing, without 
trial, any such settler, who gives them the slightest offence. As the 
matter has not been brought before Parliament yet, we cannot ascer- 
tain this point with certainty. But, as another week must intervene 
before we can acquire precise information on this subject, we cannot 
do better than give the concluding chapter on the manner in which 
the servants of the Company used the power which they once pos- 
sessed, as some tolerable indication of the manner in which they will 
continue to use it, if, which seems almost impossible, the interior 

vernment of India is still to be committed to their charge, with all 
these protecting screens against detection,—namely, their immense dis- 
tance fons home,—the absence of a British public in the interior tocheck 
misrule by the expression of public opinion,—and the power to inflict 
summary banishment on any man, who, after being permitted to 
settle in the interior, may dare to raise his voice against any public 
abuse. 

We shall quote from the admirable volume we named in our former 
article on this subject—Mr. Parker’s, of Lincoln’s Inn—and conclude 
with the solemn censure passed in the House of Commons by General 
Burgoyne and Sir William Meredith, on the conduct of the Com- 
pany and its chief instruments of oppression, after the most careful 
investigation of all the evidence laid before them in their legislative 
capacity. 

«The people of this country were first admitted into India by the 
favour of their princes, as foreigners might be allowed to have facto- 
ries in any of the sea-ports of this kingdom. And after carrying on 
a bene commerce with them for many years, a war commenced 
between the reigning prince of Bengal and some of our forces. The 
former was pasar, La our forces to the necessity of submitting to our 
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terms; which were, the giving us a formal grant of the provinces be- 
fore taken, and a farther large sum of money. 


‘ When we had thus gotten the country entirely in our power, the 
few articles which were there among the necessaries of life, were taken 
under our management. The people who raised or made those arti- 
cles, were only allowed to sell them to us; the inhabitants could buy 
only of those we appointed to sell; they had no choice, but to do 
without them, or comply with our terms; and we gave them examples 
of public severity to such as did not, that terror might produce the 
effect that was desired. As some of our people enriched themselves, 
and came away, others went among them from us. The people of 
the country were dispirited, and all industry appeared to be hopeless 
labour. Our wars and oppressions were then followed by scarcity ; 
this brought the natural plenty of the country within the reach of 
other monopolies. A famine ensued: scores of men, women, and 
children, that came about our houses in the evenings, to cry for food 
to us, who had them and all things in our power, were found dead in 
the morning. ‘The living would not, or cared not, to bury the dead. 
The total number said to have been destroyed by our wars, driven 
away from their country by their dread of us, and starved to death 
under our management, is three millions. 


* Whilst all this business was going forward in India, those of our 
fellow-subjects that had enriched themselves with the property of this 
unhappy people, were, one after another, coming home among us; 
many of them purchased great estates, and appeared on the seats of 
the legislature. The managers of the Company in England, 
made complaints of the conduct of their servants in India; but at the 
time they did this, they gave pressing orders for the collection of the 
revenues of the country acquired in their name. Many public com- 
plaints were made against the general proceedings; but at the time 
they were made, we were receiving, as a nation, the payment of a 
large sum out of the common spoil. At length a public enquiry was 
made, by examining the principal persons. The papers published on 
this occasion, contain a connected state of a part of the evidence. As 
a nation we acquitted them all; no penalty was laid, no reparation 
was ordered to be made to the survivors of the people who had suf- 
fered under our oppressions : not a single punishment was inflicted on 
one of their oppressors. The whole proceedings were published 
among us, and after they were so, many of the names that appeared 
among the first authors of all that was done in India, were seated 
among the representatives of the people of this country. Their con- 
duct has received all the sanction that a total acquittal, public stations, 
and a general welcome amongst a people, can give them. The cown- 
try they thus obtained, this country holds, or endeavours to hold, till 
this day. The dominions that have been taken from the princes of 
the country, all the means that have been used in obtaining the many 
millions of property that have been brought away from the people of 
that country by the people of this, stands without a single censure from 
ls asa nation. On the contrary, the whole appears, to this day, with 
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all the approval which the ~—- a nation can give, to make that 


which has been done by a few, the act of the whole.’ 


We trust the time is come when this reproach of universal ac- 
arg in all this fraud and plunder will be wiped away, and 
that the voice of the nation will be loudly lifted up against such 
iniquity, although there are still now, as then, members of the legis- 
lature, who are aiders and abettors of Indian tyranny in every shape. 
The author says :— 


‘To sum up our whole conduct, and to compare the different arti- 
cles of it with the events that have taken place : we were first admitted 
into the East Indies by the favour of the princes of that country, to 
trade with their subjects, and then to have settlements it fi 
We have, within these few years, begun to make wars with the na- 
tives; we have possessed ourselves of the whole country into which 
we were so admitted ; we found it like a garden for plenty, and we 
have made it a wilderness ; it was the store-house of that part of India; 
under our management, in five or six years time, it became a place of 
wretchedness and misery: we destroyed, starved, and drove away 
three millions of the people of the comstry by our violence, rapine, 
and oppression. Assisted by our public forces, we have allowed our 
people to make one revolution after another, till we have made our- 
selves masters of the dominion and of the people, said to have been 
fifteen millions in number when we first went among them ; and after 
the subjects of this country had done them all the injuries which one 
people could well do to another; and after being told as a nation, by 
those we ourselves employed to make the inquiry, that “ there were 
accounts of crimes shocking to human nature, and transactions that 
were carried into execution by perfidy and murder ;” we entirely 
acquitted, as a nation, our le of any crime in all this; as a 
nation, we have neither punished, fined, nor so much as blamed either 
all or any of them; but, on the contrary, after the repeated publica- 
tion of their crimes to the whole nation, the le of this country 
have not only, in all the variety of distinct ies, and co 
societies, into which our whole nation is divided, been silent under all 
that has been done, without a single exception ; but several of them 
have selected these very persons, in preference to any in the kingdom 
beside, to appear in their name, and as entrusted in their stead, to 
transact their part of the public business in the legislature: we have 

ublicly divided the spoil with those that brought it to us; and we 
Liev done all a nation could do, to give those dominions and that 
property which were acquired by force against right, accompanied 
with | “perfidy and murder,” all the sanction of lawful dominions, and 
of pro’ duly obtained ; as if the whole proceedings had been strictl 
agreeable to all that is required of mankind in their conduct to eac 
other, by the rules of natural justice, and consistent with our character 
as a Christian state. 


‘The number of people of which we occasioned the loss in India, 
and the number of inhabitants of the colonies in America, were 


estimated in both countries, and when the reports from hee met in 
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this country, the numbers we “destroyed, starved, and drove away” 
by our oppression in the East, are the same as the number of those 
we have oe endeavouring to prevent the loss of to ourselves in the 
West—the estimate of both one and the other being three millions; 
and the steps we have taken to get, secure, and govern a coun 
divided into three provinces, to which we had no right, have been 
followed, step by step, to prevent our losing a country divided into 
thirteen provinces, to which we had a right. And we no sooner, 
effectually as we thought, secured the one, than we began to lose the 
other ; and the hundreds of thousands which we opened our treasures 
to receive out of the spoil of our war in India, we have, as a nation, 
been spoiled of by the expenses of our war in America; the final 
amount of which is yet as little to be estimated, as the total sum taken 
from the princes and people of India: but standing where we are and 
supposing only three rupees to have been brought away from the 
people of India, for every one of which there has been any public 
account given, the total of each would be nearly the same—an hun- 
dred millions of pounds sterling taken away by the exercise of our 
national power over the people of India; and an hundred millions 
expended in endeavouring to maintain our national power over the 
people of America.—pp. 25—27. 


As there are among the Directors of the India Company, as 
well as among the Proprietors of India Stock and the supporters of 
their system generally, men who profess to be devout Christians, to 
make the Scriptures their rule of action, and to desire the spread of 
the Gospel through all lands, we particularly charge all such persons 
with the perusal of the following appeal, and leave them to settle the 
matter with their own consciences afterwards, 


‘ And we who have had it so much in our power to acquaint the 
rest of mankind with the truths of revelation, and who have been so 
remiss in doing it, appear in our public conduct as a nation, to have 
been deprived st «a in a considerable degree, of the beneficial 


knowledge of those principles and rules of conduct which we have in 
our OWN possession. 


‘ Our conduct as a people, may be briefly compared with a few of 


these discoveries. 


‘ Keeping in view our conduct in India, as having its beginning in 
deceit, and considering the millions of property of which we have 
spoiled the people of that part of the soda ; what nation would have 
been guilty of that conduct, if as a nation it had been under any real 
sense, that it is at all times to be said with truth to every nation :— 
“« Woe to thee that spoilest, and thou wast not spoiled; and dealest 
treacherously, and they dealt not treacherously with thee : when thou 


shalt cease to spoil, thou shalt be spoiled ; and when thou shalt make 
an end to deal treacherously, they shall deal treacherously with thee.” 
e are made the example: we 
the previous steps that were taken to 
ty of deceiving the people of India, 

n spoiled of as much property by 


—Isaiah xliii. 1.— And of this truth w 
have been as much deceived, by 
the present war, as we were guil 
and in spite of ourselves we have 
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the present war, as we spoiled the of India of in the wars we 
pre on among she iy ~ 

‘ What nation would take the people of any other country away by 
force as their slaves, was it not hid from them, that it is true that— 
“ He that leadeth into captivity shall go into captivity.’— Revelations, 
xiii. 10,—And what nation would have allowed its subjects to have 
done, what the subjects of this country have done, and for which the 
remain unpunished, that was persuaded of its being true that—* He 
that killeth with the sword must be killed with the sword,” and “ Be- 
cause thou hast spoiled many nations, all the remnants of the people 
shall spoil thee : se of men’s blood, and for the violence of the 
land, of the city, and of all that dwell therein."—Hab. ii. 8. 


‘ The account that is here given of our conduct, and of the events 
that have followed it, are very imperfectly stated ; but it is the facts 
themselves that are to be regarded, and whoever calmly considers the 
several branches of our national proceedings within the age in which 
we are living, comparing the treatment which the people of other 
countries have received at our hands with the cma of have be- 
fallen ourselves, it to goa t way to prove, e agree- 
ment of the one wk the eee ri ith ae Pe Anctin, you 
judge, ye shall be judged: and with what measure ye mete, it shal] 
be measured to you again.”—Matthew vii. 2. And though the hu- 
man mind may not always be impressed with the truth and certainty 
of this, in the midst of public business, and the pursuit of favourite 
objects ; yet certainly we do not do justice to ourselves to leave the 
history of mankind till we have satisfied ourselves once for all, whe- 
ther this conclusion is with certainty to be drawn from it or not. 


‘ If in fact, and in the sober experience of mankind, taken for 
together, it is not true, that individuals acting by themselves in 
society in which they live, or whole societies or nations in their con- 
duct to other societies, have not met with the returns of their own con- 
duct, it is certainly then meanness to pretend, in private life, that we 
think ourselves under any restraint from the principles and rules of 
which these are a ; and that it is equally becoming when we take 
a share in public life, to avow what we mean, and unite with the so- 
ciety to which we belong, in declaring by our conduct, and the sub- 
sequent approval of it, that we are too well informed to fear or regard 
any consequences that may arise, when we judge it expedient to de- 
ceive the people of any other country in our negociations; or when 
we have ie: upper hand, and it will answer our purpose to force tens 
of thousands into slavery ; oppress and destroy millions; deprive 
foreign princes of their just dominions, and plunder whole nations of 
all that we bring away from them. Once agreed with ourselves that 
it is a dream, and an idle tale, that men or nations are ever to meet 
with any after-reckoning or return for their conduct, then it is acting 
consistent with ourselves to declare, that those that go out from us do 
great and meritorious services, when they bring back millions by the 
same right that robbers take their booty, and acquire whole provinces 
by perfidy and murder. All this being so, then let our public acts, 
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and the reports of our national proceedings, proclaim to all mankind 
and to all future ages, the undisguised sentiments of the present ; and 
let all that will unite in this or any other nation to oppress, enslave, 
deceive, plunder and destroy the people of any other country but their 
own, have all the countenance and support which the sanction of our 
repeated example can give them. 

‘But if we must either shut our eyes to all the information that is 
handed down to us from former ages, or acknowledge that it is no less 
true than it is reasonable, that it should be rendered to every man and 
every nation according to their deeds, (Romans ii. 6.) and that this 
truth is as plainly a to us as anything can well be, by the 
history of our own conduct, and of the events that have produced the 
change that has taken place in our circumstances as a nation within 
our own time ; we may then enquire, whether we have yet reaped all 
we have sown, (Galatians vi. 7.) or how much we have yet to suffer, 
if rapine, oppression, and plunder, are to be exacted of us in equal 
measure ; and if we are to pay back to the rest of the world, blood for 
blood, slave for slave, life br life.’—pp. 30-32. 

We shall give but one extract more, though it were easy to mul- 
tiply them to a hundred, and that shall be from a Report of the 
Parliameutary Proceedings, arising on the public enquiry instituted 
into the conduct of our fellow-subjects in India, in 1772. 


‘April 10. General Burgoyne, who brought up the Report of the 
Select Committee, appointed to enquire into the state of Kast India 
affairs, after explaining the disagreeable situation in which he stood, 
declared, that there were accounts of crimes contained in the Report, 
shocking to human nature. He recapitulated all that related to the 
deposition of Surajah Dowla, and the placing of Meer Jaffier on the 
Musnud; the double treaty in which Omichund was concerned, and 
the infamous transactions that were carried into execution by perfidy 
and murder. He concluded by proposing the following resolutions : 


‘1. That all acquisitions made under the influence of a military force, or by 
treaty with foreign powers, do of right belong to the State. 


*2. That to appropriate acquisitions acquired under the influence of a military 
force, or by treaty with foreign powers, to private use, is illegal. 


3. ‘That great sums of money have been obtained by such means, from the 
sovereign princes in India, 


‘ April 19th. General Burgoyne continued his Report of the Select 
Committee; and after recapitulating the many atrocious offences 
committed in India by the servants of the Company, by monopolies, 
extortions, taxations, and oppressions of various kinds, he at fongth 
came to consider the wretched situation of the Indian princes, who 
held their dignities on the precarious condition of being the highest 
bribers. No claim, he said, could be admitted, unless prefaced by 
enormous sums of rupees ; nor any prince suffered to reign long who 
did not quadrate with this idea. Gifts thus obtained, ander the in- 
fluence of military force, have already, by the resolutions of this 
House, been declared illegal; he therefore concluded his speech in 
declaring, that he intended to propose the following resolution :— 
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‘That the Right Honourable Robert Lord Clive, Baren of Plassey, in the King- 
dom of Ireland, in consequence of the powers vested in him in India, had illegally 
acquired the sum of two hundred and thirty-four thousand pounds, to the dis- 
honour and detriment of the State.” 

‘ This motion was seconded by Sir William Meredith, who spoke 


as follows :— 


‘Mr. Speaker,—As I had the honour to second the motion for an 
enquiry into East India affairs last year, I now rise to second a mo- 
tion, which is nothing more than to give effect to that enquiry. 


‘There is a noble lord, who has been a principal actor on this 
stage, whose knowledge is as perfect as his reports are true, and this 
noble person, in one of his letters to the Directors, tells them, ‘ that 
every spring of this Government is smeared with corruption; that 
principles of rapacity and oppression universally prevail, and that 
every spark ig public virtue is lost and extinguished in the un- 
bounded lust of unmerited wealth.” 


‘ After this evidence, Sir, are we to establish this corruption; give 
line and scope for this spirit of rapacity ; and gratify this unbounded 
lust of unmerited wealth ? 


‘ The constitution of the present government of Bengal is defined to 
be an union of the Sovereign and Merchant ; and Mr. Vansittart in- 
forms us how these Merchant Kings exercise their supreme power. 
For he says, their rule of selling is to take as much as they please, 
and the rule by which they buy is to pay as little as they please. 


‘ By all that we read in tale or history, never did such a system 
exist as that where mercantile avarice was the only principle, and force 
the only means of carrying on a government. Comparisons of other 
tyrannies give no idea of English tyranny in Bengal. For it has 
been the province of tyrants to use their iron rods over the great and 
powerful ; over men who became formidable for their virtues, or whose 
riches were provocatives to their avarice; the bulk of their people 
might live in quiet ; the low and humble man, the labourer and me- 
chanic, were beneath the tyrant's stroke. But in Bengal the rich and 

oor fare alike. They who have lands are dispossessed ; if money, 
tis extorted: if the mechanic has a loom, his manufacture is cut out; 
if he has grain, ‘tis carried off; if he is suspected of having any secret 
treasure, he is put to the torture to discover it. One is therefore at 
a loss for words to describe the sort of tyranny that is practised in 
Bengal. Monsters as tyrants are, they are but rare monsters; and 
very rare indeed, such as have been hardened against all fear of 
punishment, and all sense of shame. For the actions of monarchs 
are not for the comment of the present times alone: the fear, there- 
fore, of making their memories infamous, as well as their lives odious, 
together with the fear of resistance, has often served as fetters toa 
tyrant’s will. But our countrymen in Bengal are free from all these 
apprehensions ; they have no resistance to fear from a poor disarmed 
people, inured to slavery, and broken to oppression. 
‘Our enquires have still left a large field of events undiscovered. 
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The reports on your table, voluminous as they are, (if I may use the 
words of our great poet,) give 
‘No light—but rather darkness visible 
Serves only to discover sights of woe. 


‘ How we came by this territory, may God forgive us! But be- 
lieving there is a God above us, I believe, also, that acquisitions made 
by shedding the blood of innocent princes, and by wringing from an 
innocent people their substanee, can never prosper. 


‘It is not the cause of one man only, but of millions, that lies 
before us: if the controul of English laws cannot extend to the East 
Indies, I cannot conceive that there is any method under heaven to 
prevent rapine, extortion, and every species of oppression there.'— 
pp- 36-38. 

We are sure that all our readers (the Proprietors of East India 
Stock perhaps alone excepted) will concur in this sentiment. Even 
with the contrast of the English laws, we see what acts of injustice 
are committed nearer home. Butin a country so distant, and without 
the controul of the English laws, there can be no rational of 
good government : and we trust the nation will therefore demand—in 
a voice not to be resisted—that the political rule of India shall not 
be consigned to a Joint-stock Company, without the most ample secu- 
rities for the legal protection of persons and property, and the freest 
right to settle, travel, cultivate, trade, and do all lawhal and honourable 
things, subject only to punishment for illegal acts, after a trial by 
jury shall have proved their guilt. 

We ardently hope the East India Associations formed throughout 
the country willlook to this,—as without it there can be no development 
of the resources of India—no improvement of its natural productions 
—no creation of advantageous returns—and, consequently, no ex- 
tension of the consumption of British manufactures; while Idolatry 
will still be pianist 4 as a source of revenue, by the Stock-holders 
looking only to their dividends, and Education and Christianity, 


a yielding no immediate profit, neither tolerated nor encou- 
raged. 


On this subject we copy the following paragraph from the Times of 
Thursday, April 4, since the promulgation of the new India Plan, 
which will shew that nothing has been done by the Company on this 
head ; and we may add, that nothing will be done by them unless the 
country bestirs itself to insist upon it :— 

‘ At the Board of the Christian Knowl Society, held , @ member 
inquired of the Bishop of Hereford (in fe easy if the Teer ine Oanglity 
and the Government contemplated any provision in the new Charter, in conse- 
quence of the two Memorials of the Society for further Ecclesiastical aid, and for 
abolishing the idolatrous revenue ; when he was answered that the Society was 
without any communication on the subject. Mr. Montague Burgoyne was stated 
to have been prevented by a severe domestic affliction from moving a memorial to 
Pv Parliament, calling its attention to these subjects before the renewal of the 

harter. 


We recommend such of our readers, as feel an interest in this branch 
of the subject, to procure and peruse an admirable, and, at the same 
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time, an @ work—awful in the amount of crime it discloses — 
entitled “ India’s Cries to British Humanity,” by the Rev. Mr. Peggs, 
of Coventry, who resided in India many years, and a new edition of 
whose valuable work, in one octavo volume, published by Seely and 
Sons, has just appeared. 

We shall now soon enter on the Commercial part of this great 
question : and will spare no exertions to put our readers in complete 
possession of all that is important in that respect : hoping that each, 
in his respective sphere, will call the attention of his fellow towns- 
men and neighbours to the im of uniting all their efforts, 
spreading the information far and wide, and forcing on the Legisla- 
ture, in united bodies, the best arrangement of the changes about to 
be made: as any error committed or permitted now, will not be open, 
perhaps, to remedy, for twenty or even forty years to come: and if 
they neglect ¢his moment to secure for India and England all that is 
desired for both, they will never have another opportunity of doing so 
while they live. 

If any doubt should exist as to whether the East India Company of 
modern days is capable of the same atl conduct as their pro- 
totypes and predecessors, we need only refer them to the case men- 
pr in the Times of Friday last, April 5, the substance of which is 
as follows :— 


In 1793, Lord Cornwallis, as Governor-General of British India, 
and acting on behalf of the British Government, gave a solemn pledge 
to the landowners of that part of India included in what is called the 
Permanent Settlement, that the assessment on their lands should not 
be altered from that period, and that they should never be disturbed 
in their possessions, unless their titles to such lands as they held under 
this tenure should be proved invalid in a court of justice. In defiance 
of this solemn pledge, and in disregard of public faith and common 
justice, the Ben overnment, so recently as the year 1828, (only 
five years ago) directed their revenue officers to dispossess the holders 
of those lands at their discretion, without any attempt ever 
made to invalidate the holder's titles to their estates, but merely be- 
cause the Indian Government wished to get possession of the property. 


The natives of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, the parts of the country 
where the vtech ry am ee had been made by Lord Cornwallis, 
and violated by the present Government of India, petitioned the 
Governor-General in Council against the ruinous proceeding; but 
their petition was in the same arbitrary manner rejected. At length, 
a native Indian landowner, of high character and ee I § D 
Ram Rutton Muckerjah, was deputed to come to England, and petition 
the East India Company in London, for redress. His representation 
was made through a solicitor, Mr. Alexander Dobie, professionally 
employed to conduct the case. But the answer of the Court of Di- 
rectors put at once a stop to all ee ee their sa 
that “ it is not bod weer of the East India Company to receive - 


sentations from individuals on matters relating to the ings of 


the Indian Government, except through the channel 0 the Govern- 
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ments themselves!” .'They wren, 8 add, however, “that 
Mr. Dobie is at liberty to inform Baboo Ram Rutton Muckerjah, 
that the Court has issued instructions to the Bengal Government 
to remove the objections which have been made to some of its provi- 
sions of regulation of 1828,” and in this state of vagueness and dark- 
ness they leave the Petitioner and his Solicitor to remain. 


This cavalier communication from the Lords of Leadenhall, is dated 
in October last, 1832! and in the following January—that is, of the 
present year—the unhappy Native, finding, no doubt, in the interval, 
every effort of redress equally unavailing, addressed a reply to the 
Court, which we subjoin entire. In it the reader will see how well 
qualified the Natives of India are to select fit and proper representa- 
tives ; how competent their advocate is to perceive and point out the 
injustice of their rulers; and, above all, ft-will establish, beyond 
doubt or controversy, the truth of that for which we have always con- 
tended, and incurred no small degree of odium for our labour, namely, 
that the Joint Stock Company of the present day is not, in the least 
degree, a fitter instrument to be entrusted with the rule of a distant and 
a mighty province, than were the Joint Stock Companies of days 
gone ‘by ; that in every case where irresponsible power is entrusted to 
corporate bodies, be the members of such corporations ever so virtuous 
in their private capacities, it is certain to be abused ; and that the only 
way to secure good government in India, or anywhere else, is to have 
a Code of Laws fixed and made binding on all, to which the highest 
as well as the lowest are placed in subjection ; to have a Representative 
Council as a check on the acts of the Government; to have a Free 
Press, subject only to punishment for falsehood, and protected by the 
Trial by Jury; to have open Courts of Justice, and protection of per- 
son and property from arbitrary seizure and confiscation ;—not one of 
which unhappy India now possesses,—and without which, no nation 
can ever be expected to make any considerable progress in the attain- 


ment of wealth, civilization, or happiness. The following is the Letter 
of the Native named :— 


‘To the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the Honourable the 
Last India Company. 


‘ Sirs,—Having been apprised of the purport of the letter addressed by your 
secretary to Mr. Alexander Dobie, dated the 4th of October last, I beg leave to 
offer the following remarks. 


‘ Your secretary first intimated, that it is not the practice of the Court of Di- 
rectors of the East India Company to receive representations from individuals on 
matters relating to the proceedings of the Indian Governments except through 
the channels of those Governments themselves. I, therefore, deeply regret 
exertions I have made in proceeding to Europe with a view of representing our 
grievances to your hon. Court, and of offering a full explanation of the nature of 
the oppression inflicted upon us by the Government of Bengal, accompanied by 
unequivocal proofs of the same from your own records, since I am now positively 
given to understand that the Court will not listen to any representations of 
grievances unless they are forwarded through the very quarter whence the cause 
of the grievance springs. 

‘The Court will, I trust 
result, which their resoluti 


, condescend to reflect for a moment on the painful 
on to reject every representation from the natives of 
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India may have already produced, and may still produce in all future times. I, 
prver ny take ae liberty of ey pen to your consciences, and leave you to judge 
whether or not this practice ecting representations amounts virt to 
refusal of redress, and denial of justice. , 

‘Your hon. Court are aware, in the first place, that your Government abroad is 
absolute as regards the people, and acknowledges no responsibility for its acts to 
them, or any public body representing them in India; consequently, very few of 
those whose lives and fortunes are at the mercy of such a Government can be 
expected to venture to impeach its acts directly to itself. 2ndly. Supposing jthat 
some few might venture to do so, in defiance of all future and to 
lay their complaints before the local Governments, with a view to them for- 
warded to Europe by that authority ; yet, while the Government has the power to 
counteract the effect of such complaints, by unpublished counter-representations 
sent to you, which the aggrieved parties have no opportunity of reading, examin- 
ing, or refuting by evidence, what hope could they entertain of obtaining a fair 
hearing, in a case where every advantage is thus given to the stronger party? 
8rdly. Even if the Court of Directors should, notwithstanding, decide in favour 
of the complainants, the local Governments may still suspend the execution of 
the Court’s order, as authorized by the constitution, and by renewed representa- 
tions to your Court, ultimately carry its point, while the aggrieved will be 
off their guard, or unwilling Bd ae wer after a length of time, in their opposi- 
tion to the authority under which they live. 

‘ Your secretary stated that, ‘the Court have issued instructions to the Bengal 
Government to remove the objections that have been made to some of the provi- 
sions of Regulation ITI, 1828.’ I regret, first, that you have not specified whether 
the objection recommended to be removed was the very important and ruinous 
one pointed out in my letter, regarding the resumption of tax-free lands by the 
revenue officers, at their own will and pleasure without any judicial decree, as 
solemnly stipulated by Lord Cornwallis in making the contract with the land- 
holders for the permanent revenue settlement, in 1793. Secondly, supposing 
this to be the evil recommended to be removed; the local government has stil? the 
privilege of remonstrating two several times in support of their own act, by alle- 
gations entirely unknown to us, as above noticed, before they think of annulling 
it, and may thus ao or entirely frustrate, the execution of justice in the 
manner above pointed out. 

‘I leave it therefore to the Court to decide how far it is possible for me to 
return to Bengal, with any hope of enjoying security of property, when I have no 
better guarantee for it than the intimation conveyed in your letter, that an 
instruction, or recommendation, has been sent to the Be Government to 
remove the objections made to tion IIT., of 1828. Under these distressing 
circumstances, I — t I can only regard such an intimation, ad- 

ird party, and expressed 


dressed indirectly toa . ve be ae vague eet - psect 
as to be incapable of any interpretation,'as a denial of redress on the part of your 
hon. Court. y ‘I have the honour to be, &c., 

* London, Jan. 22, 1833.’ ‘RAM RUTTON MUCKERJAH,’ 


The English reader will understand clearly, after perusing this, 
why it is that the India Company dread the existence of a Free 
Press in India, and why they desire to place the settlement of 

lishmen in the interior, under “ Local Regulations ;” a mild term 
for its true meaning, which is, to subject every such Englishman to 
banishment without trial, for any opposition to their wishes. But if, 
after this exposure, the People of England tamely allow India to be 
handed over to the political rule of a Joint Stock Company, they will 
deserve to lose for ever the benefits which the free-opening of that 
country would afford to all. 
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PLAN FOR ADVANTAGEOUSLY EMPLOYING THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL POPULATION OF IRELAND. 


Sir, West Cumberland, March 26, 1833. 


While the present deplorable state of Ireland is universally acknow- 
ledged, it must be conceded, that whatever measures His Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters may see fit to adopt, in order to suppress the outrages and turbu- 
lence, whether real or roe which are said to exist in that unhappy 
country, it is their bounden duty—professed to be their earnest desire— 
and looked upon by the people as ful y expected from them—that they will 
at the same time procure for the Irish nation the utmost remedies that the 
state and urgent necessity of their case requires ; while their failure in this 
respect must indicate either that they secretly connive at evils, the removal 
of which are in the way of such necessary and benevolent measures, or that 
there exists a power “ behind the throne greater than the throne itself,” 
which stands opposed to the welfare of a whole nation—the removal or 
reform of which will become a duty then incumbent upon every member 
of the British empire who has the least regard to his own welfare or safety. 


You have very ably stated, that the proposed reform of the Irish 
hierarchy will not give to the great mass of the people either bread or 
employment; nor can it be expected that their condition, under other cir- 
cumstances, will be improved, while the present system of draining the 
produce of the industry of the superabundant and increasing agricultural 
population, by absentee landlords, is persevered in: and that this will be 
the case while the competition of too numerous a body of farmers, able 
and willing to work, enables them to obtain the utmost rental which can 
be wrung from them, it does not require much acquaintance with the 
operation of cause and effect to perceive. The sacred right of the subjects’ 
personal liberty forbids at once the application of any direct interference 
with this system, however bad it may be; for a tax on absentecism would 
be a direct violation of personal liberty—and the same rule of legislation 
would apply to the residence of an individual in any town or country other 
than the one in which he had gon Poor laws may, however, be justl 
and constitutionally established, and a Property-Tax may equitably an 
with propriety be levied, which will do much to remedy the glaring evil 
referred to. But can nothing else be done to benefit the unemployed and 
starving peasantry? I think there may; and such a measure 
re will speedily call into profitable action capital and industry at present 

ormant. 


It is asserted that there are vast tracts of bog and waste land in the 
Sister Island. Now it may be plainly seen that these will never be culti- 
vated, until farmers can be found rich and foolish enough to embark their 
capital and industry upon the draining and improvement of them, subject 
to a capricious corn rent for their occupation, and that I think they have 
light enough to escape from, to America or elsewhere; but cannot the 
Government gos nae an enclosure act, and purchase those lands at a pre- 
sent arbitrated valuation, and resell them under commissioners to unem- 


ployed agriculturists of authenticated sober, industrious, and peaceable 
character, from England, Scotland, or Ireland, on terms similar to those on 
which the Canada Company dispose of their lands in Upper Canada? They 
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would thereby en by interest and affection, in their influence a popula- 
tion whose unshackled exertions, industry, and prosperity, would be a striki 
contrast to the i and impoverishing system by which it will be 
surrounded, and stand forth from the causes of Ireland’s condition, in bold 
and striking relief to the mass of dull and gloomy shadow which at present 
distresses and xes the eye of the patriot and philanthropist. A 
demur to the adoption of such practical relief of the unhappy condition 
of the sons of Erin will only add the present communication to the number 
of “straws” at present “thrown up to see which way the wind blows,” 
while it may convince the incredulous that the evils of Ireland lie deeper 
than they suppose. 

J.T. D. 





PROVISION FOR THE EXILED POLES. — ADVANTAGES OF 
THE COTTAGE FARM SYSTEM. 


Sir, Brighton, 29th March, 1833. 


As you evince a noble zeal for the Poles, I submit that the true 
kindness would be to enable them permanently to acquire a comfortable in- 
dependence. This might be done without costing one shilling, while on the 
contrary, it might prove profitable to all parties; and by the same mode our 
agricultural labourers might be raised from — to opulence and 
ae it only requires skilful management. Thus in the Dutch Poor 
Colonies, 30,000 paupers, the refuse lation of towns, were located on 
the most wrete: oth onik were raised to the proud rank of cottage farmers, 
on tracts of seven acres each. This was an extreme case, and would have 
been deemed impossible : the soil was so wretched, that no farmer would 
have worked it if rent-free. It might, then, have been deemed insane, to 
think that town paupers (who knew nothing of agriculture) could exist on 
such land, and much more insane to su the paupers could become in- 
dependent opulent cottage farmers, without its costing one shilling. But 
practice is far better than theory. It was done thus :— 

If I advance 1,000/. at 5 per cent. on the best security of land and the 
property on it, and if the cottagers repay me the principal and interest in 
sixteen years, I say this does not cost me one shilling of loss; but, on the 
contrary, it is a rich gain and profit. I save the heavy expense of keeping 
the rs, and I receive 5 per cent. instead of 34 per cent. from the funds. 
In be utch plan, a penny subscription was opened: about 6000/. was 
thus raised, and the remaining money was obtained by a loan, at 5} per 
cent. as a parish borrows a sum. Classification and erm. pe were 
established, as in the Madras Schools: the paupers were c and 
mented (if the phrase may be used), and they were taught the most ski 
mode of culture, and the requisite money advanced to locate them on their 
small farms. ee money with interest in 
sixteen years. Thus it — more ily be done, on a great scale, in 
Britain ; millions of rural labourers would be far more easily taught the 
most improved culture, than the Dutch town paupers ; and British industry 
would be infinitely more table, on ste land, to themselves, to the 
landlords, and the State, the wretched soil of the Dutch colony. 


Thus, instead of a national loss (which is constantly increasing) of eight . 
millions annually, from pauperism, cottagers might become richest 
source of national wealth power. A cottager will, with his wife and 
children, do thrice the work, and do it better, for himself, than he will for 
farmers. Hence, the cottager is glad to pay twice the rent of the farmer; 
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and hence, cottagers _—_ be me’ more valuable to the 
an 


State. This is true enlightened charity, best State policy. Ifthe 
Legislature did this on a great scale, might borrow hundreds of mil- 
lions on 4 per cent. annuity; and the cottagers could easily and gladly 
pay 10 per cent.: hence, it would be vastly e; it might, in a 
moderate time, discharge our public debt, without costing one shilling ; 
and the country become wealthy and happy. 

Dr. Adam Smith describes the system of the French Economists as the 
nearest approximation to a perfect s of political economy: but the 
antiquated French system cannot bear the slightest comparison with the 
Dutch system, and the farther improvements which seience can accom- 

lish. I anticipated the Dutch system, since I have acted on the Cot 
Fores system, on my estates, for thirty years, and mean to extend it. 
The celebrated Dr. Anderson laid down the important proposition, that if 
landlords wish for the highest rental, they should not use large farms; but, 
on the contrary, should let land in small ‘nag vows: as of five acres each, 
of good land; and, of course, it is equally important to the State as to 
landlords, 

The Polish heroes might shed tears of joy, if the plan were adopted, as 
the Roman heroes delighted in their small Agrarian system. It is de- 
grading to them to receive alms as beggars. Persons, though kind, can- 
not afford to give to endless charities. The subscription will probably be 
but a few drops on a raging fire. It is wiser so to command and regulate 
the fire, that it may move a powerful moral steam-engine. Many persons 
would subscribe 10001. as ry who would not give 11. Prince Toda 
gave 101. I would subscribe 100J. as a first subscription, which I should 
increase, if the plan were well managed ; and my loan might do oe 
more good than the Prince’s gift. An ample fund might thus be fo: § 
by loan, as in the Dutch system. The Poles might be located, in com- 
fortable cottages, on a few acres each, and thus become independent and 
opulent. It is not the quantity of land that forms the value, but the 
knowledge and skill with which it is cultivated. Thus, with farms of 200, 
or 300 acres, the farmers say, they are losing, and consuming their capital, 
though they only pay half the rent of the cottager, who, on the contrary, by 
superior industry and skill, will make larger profits from five acres, than 
a rich man, though he pay twice the rent. 

It seems inconceivable that self-interest should not long since have 
shown, that it is the most gross and cruel blunder to allow far- 
mers to monopolize the land, while the cottagers have been ne 
and oppressed. The case is clear, when explained. Mr, Cobbett, in 
his tract, “ Cottage Economy,” has shown that a cottager may keep one 
cow, allowing 80lbs. of green. meat per day, from a quarter of an acre, or 
eight cows, on two acres. The large cows in London yield thirty or 
quarts of milk per day, say only twenty quarts daily ; and Mr. C. says, if 
milked properly, they will yield milk for above eleven months in the year, 
say ten months, or three hundred days. London milk is diluted with 
proportions of water and other materials, and is sold at sixpence per quart. 
we reckon pure milk at only threepence per quart, twenty quarts per day 
would be worth 751. yearly, for each cow. There might not be a sale for 
milk; but butter, cheese, &c. are valuable, with the refuse for the profit- 
able feeding of pigs. Thus every good cow may be said surely to be 
worth 151. or 20/. yearly, to an industrious cottager. Any industrious per- 
son, who is willing, and who works for himself, though previously ignorant 
of agriculture, may soon be taught to be a scientific cultivator. Mr. Cob- 


bett’s tracts, and one or two others, may almost suffice to instruct them in 
gardening, as well as farming. . 
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There is a vast field for the profitable culture of hemp, and the supply of 
tallow, for markets. This would be a more severe vengeance on 
Russian tyranny—more severe, perhaps, than the 
Wo comfute tho fivolows objections of ignorant 

to 2 frivo’ j of t 

against the admirable of cottage farms. Theorists, as the 
ishop of Bath and Wells and others, say, that cottagers should only have 
gardens, as of one quarter of an acre, at the samerent as the farmer, enough 
to employ their spade, and to keep them out of idleness—As the ancient 
Scot Bishop of Bath and Wells, said, “ Both, and please your Majesty.” 
The cottager should have both a garden, and a few acres for eee eg 
or if he only have to choose one, the spade or the , the plough is 
best, since good cabbages, potatoes, &c. may be had by the plough, which 
requires far less time, less severe toil, and is far more profitable than the 
A cottager cannot work five acres, by the spade; if he Aire spade- 

work, it costs about 5/. per acre, while he easily hires the plough-work at 
30s. per acre. If I build some hundreds of cottages at 501. or 601. each, it 
would be so much capital sunk—a dead loss of many thousands, besides the 
constant expense of repairs, &c., since the cottagers would not pay me one 
shilling of interest, from nee at the same rent as farmers; 
but, if I let them rent five acres, provide them with the little money 
requisite, as advance, and the far more precious capital of knowledge, of the 
most improved culture, the cottagers can easily pay me 10 per cent. for my 
advance of money, 5 per cent. for interest, and 5 per cent. for insurance 
and sinking fund (they usually pay 10 per cent. to their neighbours for 
loans, but without the benefit of sinking fund), and they further pay me 


gladly twice the rent that the farmer will ~~ Thus, it is as clear as two 
andlo 


and two are four, that it is the interest of rds, and of the legislature, 
to encourage the cottage farm system. 


It is said, such cottagers have not so much time to work for farmers ;— 
but, as good well-fed horses are better than dog horses half starved, for 
stage masters, so sturdy well-fed cottagers are better labourers. I have 
found only advantage fromit. But even if half their time were employed 
on their own land, by cottagers, as they pay higher rent, it is the interest of 
the landlord to have, say five times the number of cottagers; and thus 
there would be two and a half times more time for the to work 
for the diminished number of farmers. I have tried all soap lanl farms, 
middling sized and small farms, and cottage farms—and the 
farms, even when I located paupers on them, proved in every respect 
most substantial and valuable tenants. I had a gentleman farmer, one of 
the first in the kingdom, in his line,and I expended about 2,000/. in build- 
ings, from which I received no interest, and, like my other farmers, he 
ale paid half the rent of my pauper cottage farmers. He became in- - 
solvent, like many of my hest farmers; and the buildings and farms were 
thrown on my hands. e cottage farmers, on the naa though pos 
paid me interest for advances, and twice the rent, remained solvent, 
regularly paid their rent, and were thriving men. 


It is not charity to underlet land at less than its fair value—it only leads 
to idleness, &c. True charity consists in enabling men, by skill and 
industry, to enrich themselves. The landlord should be limited to one- 
third of the profit, as rent. It is the sacred duty of the Legislature to pro- 
tect the cottager, who has most need of a, against oppression and 
rack-renting. Ifa cottager can, by skill and industry, produce thrice as 
much as the idle farmer, he gladly pays twice the rent. The reason why 
he can do this is plain—he works for himself, with his wife and children— 
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ciety, recommend work in cottage gardens. This is better than 
paupers spending their pittance in idleness in But I have 
shewn that the plan is not at all to be compared to cottage farms and 


Hi 


work. The Agricultural Employment Society, in their circulars, descri 
the vast benefit of the Dutch system of cottage farms; and yet, in 
direct face of this, they are for cottage gardens. 


“ Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achisi.” 


The most powerful, and quick mode, might be, fOr the Legislature to 
order a scientific agricultural survey of the kingdom, by the first land 
valuers and surveyors, as a landlord has a survey taken of his estate. 
They would thus know the value and capabilities of every acre, and the 
result might be truly stupendous. They might then as easily apply their 
knowledge, and the vast resources of science, as I can on my estates, 
since self-interest would promote it. Every industrious deserving cottager 
ought, I consider, to have the right to rent a few acres, on proper con- 
ditions, as a generous compensation for losing the common use of land, 
and the cottager would be the gainer, to be taught how to keep several 
cows, &c. instead of one starving cow on a common. 


We landlords too ought, it appears to me, to be limited to one-third of 
the profit, as rental, as the general rule. The country would thus be pros- 
perous, and it might require some centuries ere it were fully peopled ; as, 
where cottagers are prosperous, population proceeds slowly, while it 
ceeds rapidly, as in Ireland, to a vicious excess, when they are cect we 
In Ireland, the cottagers specially seem to require protection from the 
Legislature against the rack-renting, oppression, and tyranny of landlords. 
Allegiance and protection are reciprocal duties. Such protection might, 
more rapidly than any other act of the Legislature, establish permanent 
tranquillity, loyalty, and ee , in Ireland and at home. We idle 


men are enriched by the labour of the labourers ; and they specially require 
protection and deserve it. 


As the Currency Question has formed a powerful , 8o it may be 
hoped, a ng still more prea question of Reform in Agriculture 
may quickly fourm a most powerful y of enlightened and patriotic 
Members, and the more so, as the ol Salooeet of all parties so strongly 
recommends it. It is even the interest of farmers to become thriving 


cottage farmers, rather than to be ruined and insolvent, under the present 
system. 


F 


With every good wish for the welfare not only of our own countrymen, 
but likewise of the heroic Poles, 


I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 





END OF VOL. L—SESSION 1833. “ 




















